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‘Sharp Divisions of Opinion—A World Bedeviled— 
Disarmament Means Disarmament—The ‘“Two- 
Gun” Bandit—Piety and Patriotism—The 
May Day Celebration 


PUZZLED POLITICIANS AND CAPITALISTS 
7p ENEATH surface courtesies the meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce showed sharp divisions of opinion and 
proved once more how difficult it is for the capitalist world to 
unite even on salves for the open sores its 
own inherent follies have caused. Why do 
men starve in the midst of plenty? “The 
war,” answers the President of the United 
States, “and Europe’s increased armaments 
following war.” “America’s speculation 
boom, tariff increases in the world in gen- 
eral and especially in the United States, the 
burden of debts and reparations,” say vari- 
ous European savants in various accents. To 
which unnamed American Senators, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, reply, “No, it is the 
Treaty of Ve ”’ And Senator Borah 
in a radio address adds that the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in India was a big factor. 


Now all these answers with their implied 

recriminations are true and all of them to- 

Norman Thomas gether are less than the truth. All these 

evils: war, armaments, the iniquity of the Versailles Treaty, debts 

and reparations, soaring tariffs, unsound fiscal policies, are the 

natural children of the two deities of the Western world: capitalism 

and nationalism. But even without them it is the nature of the 

profit system to give us both technological unemployment and the 

crises of hard times. Only planned production for use, not profit, 
will remedy these tragedies. 


A JOB FOR AMERICAN WORKERS 

NY’ immediate program for world peace which seeks to pre- 

vent particular wars while changing the politico-economic 
system which is the mother of war cannot specialize too much. 
We cannot keep great armgments and have true peace and pros- 
perity. But we are wholly unlikely to get or deserve disarmament 
in a world bedeviled with rival economic imperialism and debts 
and reparations. 

Those who see this most clearly ought to be not business men 
nurtured in capitalist notions of competition and exploitation but 
workers aware that there, is no true or lasting peace and prosperity 
for them in a system which sets American, British or German 
toilers in competition with one another for the bones that are the 
workers’ share of the great grab game. No tariffs can truly 
protect American workers against Germans forced to pay repara- 
tions out of their skilled labor at an annual wage averaging for 
half the workers less than $300 a year. Neither does the Hamfish 
Russian policy mean anything but disaster for American workers, 


THE ROAD TO RECOVERY 

NE moral of all this is that the American lovers of peace 

who are beginning a campaign to interest America in the 
forthcoming disarmament conference must have more than a dis- 
armament program to get disarmament. They must at the very 
least favor recognition of Russia and no embargoes, the wiping out 
of debts and reparations—let the rich who hold private foreign 
securities and profited by the war pay for that in increased income 
taxes—and a general move toward tariff reduction. 

Finally let us remember that disarmament means disarmament 
—not a little reduction here and there. Will Rogers asks how dis- 
armament can bring prosperity whem only soldiers and sailors get 
their pay envelopes. Yes, but they get them for unproductive 
Suppose instead of battleships and cruisers at 15 to 30 
million apiece nations went in for housing at that scale. Wouldn't 
that mean a thousand times more for prosperity? And by the way, 
if you want an arsenal of facts and arguments on peace, let us 
recommend to you our fellow socialist, Kirby Page’s latest book, 
“The National Defense” (Farrar & Rhinehart). 


A SOCIAL CONTRAST 

-+EW YORK papers resounded with the praises of the police 

when more than a hundred of them captured alive a “two- 

gun” boy bandit and his ‘‘Moll” in a spectacular siege of a room in 
an apartment house. -A day or two later the same papers told of 
an honest worker literally starving because he was ashamed to beg. 
No connection? Let’s see. The same society produced the bandit, 
graduate of a children’s farm, and the worker. It had police and 
tear gas bombs and notoriety for the dangerous, morally twisted 
undersized youth whose gun was the only source of his own self 
esteem or his fame, It had only bread lines and demeaning charity 
for the worker. But New York—take it from the Mayor—is the 
“best governed great city in the world.” 
NOISY PATRIOTS AND CHURCHMEN 

IMMY WALKER and his Tammany cohorts have recently be- 
A | come both noisy patriots and conspicuous churchmen. It was 
at a Communion breakfast of the police and fire department 
branches of the Holy Name Society that Father Coughlan and the 
Mayor made their now celebrated attacks on the Mayor’s critics 
as Communists. A Communion breakfast of the same organiza- 
tions was the occasion of an ardent eulogy of the city govern- 
ment by District Attorney Geoghan of Kings County. 

Father Coughlin’s eloquence over the radio and otherwise is a 
little more than mere clerical demagoguery. It is an example of 
the fairly honest but thoroughly muddle headed radicalism which 
persists in much of America. The good Father hates and denounces 
Henry Ford and the treaty of Versailles and the selfishness of 
capitalists and the sins of bankers almost in the same breath that 
he damns Socialists and Communists without understanding what 
either group of us stands for. Then he comes East to eulogize 
Jimmy Walker, that great friend of the peepul who helps unem- 
ployment principally by keeping “up to date” with his tailor. It 
must be added that this jumble of Father Coughlin’s gets a big 
and approving audience. This last fact is a testimony to the power 
of the radio for propaganda and an argument for building up 
WEVD. 

When Jimmy “stole” the police parade by marching at its head, 
one of his stunts was to rush up to kiss Cardinal Hayes’ ring as 
that dignitary sat in his robes on the steps of St. Patrick’s cathe- 
dral. The next day the Mayor and Superintendent O’Shea answered 
all attacks on the schools—including, we presume, the Comptrol- 
ler’s attack on the Board of Education’s method of acquiring 
school sites—by denouncing the critics as enemies of their country 
and their city. 

Why Jimmy and Tammany need the props of piety and patriot- 
ism is fairly obvious. But we should think that even the DAR 
might object to the Mayor’s wholesale additions to their patriotic 
blacklist. As for the church—well, if its dignitaries like the Hon. 
James Joseph Walker as its devotee and exemplar, orator extra- 
ordinary at Communion breakfasts, that’s théir business. They 
have a right to their own opinion and the rest of us to ours. 


THREE JUDICIAL DECISIONS 

ROBABLY the high poigt of the fine Socialist demonstration 

an May Day in New York was the enthusiasm for Tom Mooney 
voked by reading his message. This is as it should be. While 
he and Warren Billings are in jail there is no innocence that is 
safe from being sacrificed to class interest masquerading as justice. 

By contrast with the Mwonev case and many another judicial 
crime three recent judicial decisi ns are worth mentionipg. Judge 
Wanamaker of Ohio declared the state criminal syndicalism law 
unconstitutional. Federal Judge Woolsey in New York saved Dr. 
Marie Stope’s book on Married Love from a prurient censorship. 
And “education” within the meaning of the income tax law was 
caved from complete subservience to the status quo by the decision 
cf Judges Manton, Swan, and A. N. Hand of the Circuit Court that 
the L. I. D. whose obect is “education for a new social order based 
cn production for use not for profit’ was as- educational as if its 
purpose were more respectably Republican. 
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“AMERICA’S WAY OUT” 


By NORMAN THOMAS 
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N.Y.Socialists 
Sound Call 
ForCity! Fight 


Convention Appoints 
Committee to Make 
Plan for Municipal 

' Reconstruction 


PROGRAM for the _ recon- 
A struction of New York City 
government which will bring to 
the working people of the metrop- 
olis the full benefit of the com- 
munity’s organized resgurces was 
outlined as the Socialist alterna- 
tive to Tammany misrule at a 
city-wide Socialist convention last 
Saturday, held in the Peoples’ 
House. : 

The convention—169 delegates 
from sixty-three functioning 
branches—in forceful language 
stated the Socialist case against 
Tammany rule. It denounced 
Tammany’s role as broker for the 
business and utility interests in 
the course of which it has en- 
riched itself by corruption. 

On the other hand, the conven- 
tion carefully distinguished the 
Socialist program from that of the 
“good government” advocates and 
the respectable Republican ma- 
chine. Not efficient and horest 
government for the benefit of bus- 
iness, but efficient, honest and So- 
cialist government for the benefit 
of the masses, this was the pFo- 
gram on which the convention 
planned to make the Socialist 


fight of the next few years. 


Five Issues Stressed 

The resolution stressed five 
issues as typical of the tasks to 
which a _ Socialist government 
would apply itself: housing, school- 
ing, transit, unemployment relief, 
and: the police department witb 
special reference to its part in in- 
dustrial disputes. To substantiate 
the Socialist case and work it into 
a detailed program for civic re- 
construction, the resolution cre- 
ated +a special committee. This 
committee will bring its report to 
the investigating committee ap- 
pointed by the legislature and 
above all, to the workers of the 
city. 

There was but one disagreement 
on the resolution which had been 
prepared by a special agenda com- 
mittee which included Morris Hill- 
quit, James Oneal and Leonard 
Bright. The original resolution 
attacked the forthcoming investi- 
gation as engineered by partisan 
Republicans for partisan reasons. 
A substitute paragraph moved by 
Paul Porter and supported in de- 
bate by Edward Levinson, wel- 
comed the investigation as an op- 
portunity to expose once again the 
corruption and subservience to bus- 
iness of Tammany and the Repub- 
lican machines. The Porter amend- 
ment carried by a vote of 54 to 39. 

Test of Resolution 

Here is the resolution as 
adopted, and which will form the 
basis of Socialist municipal policy: 

“Our city government is gross- 
ly inefficient and _ notoriously 
tainted with dishonesty and cor- 
ruption. e 

“Public office and judicial 
robes are sold to the highest 
bidder or awarded to_ political 
favorites regardless of qualifica- 
‘tion or character. Bribery is 
rife and unblushing. Speak- 
easies, gambling dens and dis- 
orderly houses flourish under an 
infamous partnership of profes- 
sional law breakers, public offi- 
cers sworn to enforce the law 
and influential politica] leaders. 

Gangsters and highway robbers 

terrorize the city. Racketeering 

holds whole industries in its 
criminal grip. Revolting meth- 
ods of violence and torture are 
applied fo poor prisoners, while 
men of wealth and influence are 
treated with indulgence, if not 
immunity. Elections are stolen. 

City funds are squandered. 

Crimes go undetected and un- 

punished. 


“Responsibility for these dis- | 


graceful conditions does not rest 


primarily on the present admin- 


istration. The government of 
New York has been criminal and 
corrupt ever since it fell under 
the rule of Tammany Hall and 
its political allies in the other 
boroughs. 

“The Republican political ma- 
chine has never been truly con- 
cerned about the purification of 
the city government. Its leaders 
have as a rule connived at and 


participated in the Democratic 


pillage and spoilation of the city. 

“Whenever the Socialists of 
New York seemed to have a fair 
chance to wrest office from 
Tammany in a public election, 
the Republican organization 


came speedily to its rescue by | 


uniting with it on candidates. 
Partners With Business 
“Under the rule of the two 
old parties, both of 
make-up and political philoso- 
phy, and both dominated by the 
employing classes, corporations 
and public utilities, government 
COoqepneed oe Page Two) 
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Socialist Minister in 
New Spanish Regime 
Greets International 


(By A New Leader Cor: indent) 
MADRID.—Francisco 70 Ca- 


ballero, Socialist Minister of La- 
bor in the Provisional Government 
in Spain, has sent the following 
telegram to the Labor and Social- 
ist International: “On taking over 
the office of Minister of Labor, I 
must send you and the comrades 
of the International my fraternal 
greetings and express my com- 
plete faith in the success of. our 
cause.” 

Friedrich Adler replied, on be- 
half of the L. S. I.. 


Painters Fight 
Tammany for 


Legal Pay Rate 


Walker Regime Cuts 
Wage on City Jobs Be- 
low Prevailing Rate 


By Louis Stanley 

Not the least of the difficulties 
besetting the Painters Union in 
New York City is its attempt to 
get a square deal from the Tam- 
many administration which poses 
as a friend of labor. Painters Dis- 
trict Council No. 9, throygh its 
secretary, Philip Zausner, has been 
making an effort to enforce the 
union scale on work performed for 
the city but the authorities have 
managed to evade their obliga- 
tions. 

While there are only about 300 
painters employed directly by the 
city the payment of the prevailing 
rate of wages to them is also im- 
portant to those painters who may 
be employed for contractors doing 
city work. On new construction 
work the organized painters have 
nothing to fear. There all the 
union building tradesmen stand to- 
gether to enforce union conditions 
and do not hesitate to hold up the 
completion of a building if the 
union rate is not paid. On altera- 
tion work, however, it is another 
matter. The alteration or repair 
of buildings consists mostly of 
painting. There is but very little 
of carpentry, electrical, metal or 
other work. The building trades 
unions other than the painters 
have not supported the painters in 
enforcing the union scale on alter- 
ations jobs. As a result, contrac- 
tors have been able to obtain con- 
tracts from the city to repair 
school buildings, hospitals or other 
structures with the expectation 
that they could “chisel” down 
wages below those demanded by 
the union. Since alteration paint- 
ing is chiefly done on school 
buildings during the Summer 
months the securing of the redec- 
orating work for union painters 
would not only give jobs to union 





employment. 
Dodging Union Rates 

In the present controversy over 
the prevailing rate question the 
painters have been among the 
worst treated. Director of the 
Budget Kohler reported that his 
investigation showed that the pre- 
vailing rate for painters in New 
York City was $9.38 instead of the 
$13.20, which was the union wage. 
Incidentally letterers and stripers 
or sign painters were listed at 
$10.66 as compared with the union 
scale of $14.70. At one of the re- 
cent oft-postponed hearings on the 
prevailing rate before the Board 
of Estimate Kohler even went so 
far as to deny that he had re- 
ported on the painters. Subse- 
quently in a conference attended 
by President of the Board of Al- 
dermen McKee, acting for Mayor 
Walker, and various trade union 
officials Secretary Zausner chal- 

(Continued on Page Seven) 





members but would also regularize | 


Penn.Defeats 
Employment 
Insurance 


Jobless” Stage Silent 
Demonstratian as 
House Votes Down So- 
cialist Bill 

By Arthur McDowell 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
ARRISBURG, Pa.—‘“I know 
that you are anxious to ‘go 
to lunch, that you are hungry, 
but I am going to discuss the 
plight of hundreds of thousands of 
Pennyslvanians who are hungrier 
and have no lunch to go to.” 
With these words, Darlington 
Hoopes, Socialist member of the 
Pennsylvania House of Represen- 
tatives, opened his attack on 
House committee machinery in 
which he attempted to take his 
bills for unemployment insurance 
from the committee which has 
killed them. The move was de- 
feated by a record vote of 35 to 
107. The bills which propose the 
accumulation of an annual unem- 
ployment indemnity fund of $80,- 
000,000 to be raised half by state 
from income tax and half from 
employers of labor were the only 
measures of unemployment insur- 
ance ever proposed in the Pennsyl- 
vania General Assembly. 
Proceeding on a question of per- 
sonal privilege, Rep. Hoopes in- 
troduced a massive roll containing 
the petition of eleven thousand 
Pennsylvania workers for unem- 
ployment indemnity. The Social- 
ist member then discussed the 
problem of unemployment as cre- 
ated by capitalism. When he at- 
tempted to describe the demand 
for unemployment insurance he 
was gagged by the invocation for 
the first time this session of a rule 
preventing discussion of the great 
mass of legislation which is in 
committee and never reaches the 
floor. Evading this attempt to 
rule him from the floor, Hoopes in- 
troduced a motion to discharge the 
House Pensions and Gratuities 
Committee from consideration of 
the unemployment insurance bills. 
Speaking on this motion he was 
again halted and the Speaker ruled 
that he could not speak on the 
merits of the bills which he de- 
sired the House to bring to the 
floor. 
Arraigns Committee 
Turning then to a discussion of 
the history of the bills, Hoopes 
described how the Committee had 
originally denied him a _ public 
hearing on the bills, granting a 
hearing only after hundreds of la- 
bor and fraternal organization had 
deluged committee members with 
resolutions on behalf of the bills 
j}and members of the legislatutre 
| had beeh waited upon by workers’ 
;committees in their home cities. 
“The committee felt,” Hoopes re- 
lated bitterly, “that unemploy- 
ment was too acute to agitate the 
matter by a public hearing.” 
When a hearing was granted and 
the mayor of the state’s fourth 
largest city, Mayor Stump. of 
Reading, James H. Maurer, former 
President of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor, Estelle Lau- 
der, of- the Consumers’ League 
and member of Governor Pinchot’s 
unemployment committee, Helen 
Hall, nationally knowWn social 
worker and student of unemploy- 
|ment conditions and P. J. Mc- 
|Grath, vice-president of the State 
| Federation of Labor, and secre- 
| tary of the Pittsburgh Central La- 
|bor Union, all urged the bills ‘in 
company with Harry W. Laidler, 
President of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, the com- 
mittee professed itself much im- 
pressed but the following week de- 
cided to kill the bills. No one 


(Continued on Page Five) 
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Flowers, Sentimental Speeches 
And Highest Maternal Death 
Rate Mark Mothers’ Day Here 








OTHER’S DAY always means 

to America flowers for moth- 
ers and profits for florists. On 
May 10th Americans probably led 
the world in flower purchases, 
candy-eating, and fine sentiments 
of home and mother. But the 
United States also led the world 
in a more sinister detail. Out of 
twenty-two civilized nations, we 
have the highest maternal death 
rate. Sixteen thousand mothers 
die every year in the United States 
—they die bearing children. 

The total seems more tragic in- 
asmuch as adequate preventive 
and remedial measures were close 
at hand. Information assembled 
by Hoover’s Child Conference in 
February showed the effectiveness 
of the work of the Children’s 
Bureau. Through this means, 688,- 
000 expectant mothers were 
reached in the period, 1921-1929. 
But on June 30, 1929, the $1,- 
000,000 annual appropriation for 
maternity aid ceased. The Jones- 
Cooper bill to continue this appro- 
priation to the Children’s Bureau 
failed to pass the 71st Congress. 


Opposition from the wealthy manu- 
facturing states and indecision on 
the part of the President were re- 
sponsible for its failure. 

Socialists should remember that 
the great majority of the 16,000 
who died were working-class 
mothers. In the South, of course, 
the victims were: almost without 
exception Negroes. Superstitious 
old women calling themselves mid- 


by a physician. 
President Hoover may call con- 


of working-class mothers. His 


groups which oppose the dissemi- 
nation of information on birth con- 
trol among the workers. 
is shown by the fact that 25 per 


deaths follow abortions. 








Mothers Find 
‘Hoover’s ‘Door 
BarredtoThem 


Wives of Unemployed 
Make Futile Attempt 
to See President 


4 feernpegetiwed — Flat 
refusal by President Hoover 
to meet a delegation of six women, 
wives of unemployed workers, 
with one child from each house- 
hold, marked the visit of this group 
to the White Housé, May 11, when 
they arrived to appeal for federal 
unemployment relief through a 
special session of Congress. The 
People’s Lobby arranged for their 
coming to Washington, and em- 
phasized the significance of their 
errand on the day following Moth- 
ers’ Day. 

“We wish the ~resident would 
spare one week-end from the Rapi- 
dan to come down to the coal fields 
in West Virginia,” Mrs. Pearl 
Shiflet, wife of a miner of the 
Kelley’s Creek Colliery at Ward, 
W. Va., said to Walter Newton, 
patronage secretary to Hoover, 
when Benjamin C. Marsh, director 
of the People’s Lobby, persuaded 
Newton to face the visitors. New- 
ton cautiously replied that he 
would carry their message to the 
President. 


met Chairman John Barton Payne, 
who has assured the country that 
the need for relief has largely dis- 
appeared in rural areas. Some 
weeks ago Payne said he *‘might” 
send an agent to West Virginia to 
investigate whether the hungry 
coal miners in that state needed 
help. They have not received any. 

Mrs. Shiflet was accompanied 
by her 9-year-old son, Joe. Her 
husband has had cnly two and a 
half months’ work since last Au- 
gust, although he has been with 
the one mine for five vears. 
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By The Contest Editor 
UTTING on a decided spurt 
during the past week, Gertrude 
Weil Klein forged ahead into first 
|place in The New Leader circula- 
jtion contest. In just a little over 
itwo weeks Miss Weil obtained 
jenough subscriptions to bring her 
| not only to the head of the list 
| but also beyond the half-way mark 
in the number of points necessary 
to qualify for the first prize. She 
leads Minnie Weisberg, however, 
by less than 200 points, so that 
lnext week the situation may be 
lreversed. Im any event, our pre- 
|diction that the contest would get 
more and more exciting as it came 
| to a close is being borne out. 
The standing of the first 25 
contestants as this is being writ- 
jten follows: 
| 1, Gertrude Weil Klein. 2. Min- 
nie Weisberg. 3. Dr. Louis Sab- 
jloff. 4. Harry Lichtenberg. 5. 
| Fred Gendral. 6. Samuel Richman. 
7. Charles 8 A. ¥F, 
Zager. 9% Ben Senitzer. 10. Sol 





Berman. 
12. Daniel F. Gage. 
Riesel. 14. J. D. Ortlip. 
Sondack. 16. Bernard Schub. 
Henry Kielzer. 18. Ethel L. Amer- 
lin. 19. Gertrude Green. 20. Harry 
Haworth, 21. J. Kutler. 13. J. F. 
Mincher. 23. Sarah Volovick. 24. 
Kurt Sell. 25. Pierre De Nio. 

The list of standing of the con- 
testants published last weck un- 
'doubtedly acted as quite a stimu- 
\lus. Quite a few who were far 
;down on the list got busy and be- 
|gan sending in their subs. For 
instance, Ida Sondack jumped 
from 58th place to 15th, and writes 
that due to sickness-in her family 
she was unable to work as hard 
|for the contest as she had in- 
tended, but she promises to do her 
very best to get additional subs. 
before the contest ends. Bernard 
Schub goes from No. 43 to No. 16 
as a result of his efforts at the 
|}Workmen’s Circle convention, 
while Gertrude Green, who was 
M, goes to 19 on the list. These 


11. Irving Wolf Salert. 


15. Ida 


Bis 


~ . 


13, Nathan: 


17. | 


Gertrude Klein Takes Contest Lead 
As Entries Speed Up Sub Gelting 


| cHanges should encourage others 
in the contest to emulete the ex- 
ample of these contestants. 

| Although June 1 is approaching 
there jis still time for every com- 
rade who is in the contest, and 
jeven new entrants, to go after the 
jsixth prize, which is Norman 
|Thomas’ “America’s Way Out,” as 
lit is within reach of everybody. 
|To every contestant who secures 
jat least 50 points (5 yearly subs. 
jor 10 six-monthly subs.) a copy 
jot this volume will be awarded. 
| Those who think they know what 
|the book is all about merely be- 


cause they have read a number of | 


reviews are not fair to themselves. 
|No one can appreciate this epoch 
j|making book without reading it 
| from “kiver to kiver.” 
| New entries are still coming in. 
While they do not expect to win 
any of the major prizes, they are 
jeonfident of getting the sixth 
prize. 

Other New Leader boosters are 

Continued on Page Twe) 


At Red Cross headquarte.’s they ! 


Court Quashes 
Four Counts in 
‘Hoffman Case 





One Indictment Re- 
mains in Case Arising 
From Stroudsburg 
Strike 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
ee Pa.—The anti- 


of Monroe County hit a snag this 
week when the Judge who issued 
the most sweeping injunction in 
recent injunction history was 
| forced to throw out of court four 





| tirely 
count to stand at all and that one 
had to be sent back to the Grand 
Jury for correction. The Judge, 
sitting as a magistrate, held Hoff- 
man under bail while the Grand 


° 


wives were the sole medical at- | 
tendance given the mothers of 21,- | 
000 babies born in Georgia. Out} 
of 100 typical cases in Idaho, al-|Evarts, who said when the militia 
most one-half of the mothers who | came in that the gunmen had 


died in child-birth were unattended | caused the trouble, was the first 


| son, and City Clerk Joe Cawood 


ferences and deliver speeches, but | followed. 
he will do nothing to save the lives | United Mine Workers of America 


ad 
The evil|the returns, but his election was 
consequences of such an attitude | thrown out by the courts. 


| 


} 
| 


i 


and only permitted one | 


29 Kentucky Miners 
Indicted For Murder; 


Troops Enter Towns 


Union Lenin: Sheriff a 


Foe of Gunmen Are ~ 
Thrown Into Jail in © 
Harlan 


ARLAN, Ky— (FP) — The 
move to unionize Harlan 
county is to be met by the courts 
now that the gunmen have been 
whipped in their battles with 
hungry miners. This was indi-x 
cated when 29 indictments for 
murder, “banding and confederat- 
ing,” and other charges, were 
handed down by the special grand 
jury. Troops are on hand, make 
ing the arrests and ready to smash 
any resistance. 
Chief of Police Asa Cusick of 


arrested. His assistant, A. L. Ben- 
W. B. Jones, secretary, 


local, was arrested for murder 


hypocrisy is matched by those | Cawood ran against Sheriff Blair, 


head of the gunmen, at the last 
election and won on the face of 


The special grand jury had been 


cent. of all maternal puerperal |impaneled to investigate conditions 


in the coal fields nedr here which 
have led to the killing of several 
deputy sheriffs and company gun- 
men by coal miners and the 4 
of one miner, the burning of 16 ~ 
houses of the Ellis Knob Coal Co, 
the dynamiting of a. mine at 
Shields, Ky., the looting of stores 
for food, and several pitched 
battles. 

While these fields have had prace 
tically no union for several years, 
extremely bad conditions during 
the last few months, with short 
work, low pay, grafting, by the 
bosses and hunger for the aim 
have driven the men to form 
unions. There is no widespread 
strike, but several mines have been 
closed by Sporadic strikes as eone 


union drive of the authorities | Titions became unbearable, 


New Labor War Seen 
In Colorado Coal Fields 


DENVER, Colo. — (FP) —Ame 


indictments brought against Or-| ther attempt to reduce wages in, 
ganizer Alfred Hoffman of the |*he Colorado coal mines is being | 


American Federation of Full Fash- | ™@de. 
ioned Hosiery Workers, Judge |?°tice of pay cuts with the state 


Samuel E. Shull declared three |industrial commission are the 
|counts in the indictment illegal en- |Alamo, Oakdale, Caliente, Bare 


The first companies filing 


bour and Columbine Anthracite 
corporations, followed by the Vicke 


|ers Coal Co. and Temple Fuel Co. 


headed by F. R. Wood of Trinidad, 


|former worker for the Rockefeller 


jinterests and 


| Jury is fixing up the case against | 


; the hosiery organizer. 
District Attorney Ira LaBar had 


| attempted to charge Hoffman with | 


|conspiracy to throw stones, 


to | 


;assault scabs, slashing auto tires | 


|and pushing autos off the high- 
way. Quoting the laws of Penn- 
| Sylvania, which set out the legal 
rights of trade unionists, and 
| which nullified the older conspiracy 
laws, Attorney Forrest Mervine 


“feeler” for them 
today. 

John D. Rockefeller’s Colorado ~ 
Fuel & Iron Co. is not among the ~ 
petitioners, but it is well known 
that the smaller companies, like 
those controlled by Wood, are fol« 
lowers of C. F. & I. policies. A 
reduction of wages allqwed tq the 


jlesser firms would certainly be 


and Orrin E. Boyle, counsel for} 


the Union, showed that the in- 
dictment was directly in’ contra- 
vention of the status. Evidently, 
in his haste to get Hoffman be- 
fore the court on some charge— 
at the bidding of the Bar Associa- 
tion, whith has declared the strike 
a 
Attorney slapped together the first 


itself 


Meanwhile an assault 
against striker being heard 
as a sort of filler-in pending the 
time when the case for murder 
against the four strikebreakers 
will come up. The surprise move 
of the defense created a sensation 
in the town but the evening papers 
lay down the fact that the 
ictments were quashed. 

Meanwhile the injunction 
prevents all picketing at the 
mouth mill and all strike mee 
are under the ban. The s 
are not permitted to advertise the 
fact that s ike is in progress 
or in any way transmit this news 
to others. Judge Shull has, how- 
ever, indicated by his ready ac- 
ceptance of legal argument today 
that the anti-union crowd here will 
have to act a little more discreetly 
|from now on—at least it will have 
to be careful about how it draws 
indictments. Incidentally Judge 
Shull himself during the inj - 
tions hearing suggested tao the 
District Attorney that Hoffman be 
prosecuted for conspiracy. He made 
this suggestion after a couple 
strikebreak tified t some 
one they thought was Hoffman, at 
a union meeting, made some state- 
}ments about ditching the cars of 
}out of town scabs if any should be 
brought in. 


1s 


in- 


till 


Mon- 


ixers 


nm 


taken advantage of by the Rocke« 
feller company, which has long 
contended that wages are too high 
despite the fact that many of its 
miners earn from $400 to $1,000 a 
year. The operators are seeking 
to have the basic day rate for 
miners reduced from its present 


|standard of $6.52 to $5.00 a day, 
|reductions to go into effect not 


conspiracy—the District | 


later than June 1. 
Thirty days’ notice of intention 
to reduce wages is required by law 


|but the coal companies propose. 


case} 


immediate reduction because of 
the claim that their employees 
voluntarily signed petitions agree= 
ing to the plan. In answer, Johg 
E. Gross, secretary, State Federa- 
tion of Labor, said, “It has beem 
a@ common practice for employers 
to obtain such petitions. Subse- 
quent investigations have disclosed 
the coercion and intimidation by” 
which these petitions have been 


be held by the 
commission, the 
y 11, at Walsen- 
burg, in the heart of the southern 
Colorado field. After the southern 

there will be a general 
investigation the entire ming 
wage question in Denver by res 
quest of the State Federation of 


Labor. 


will 


of 


e 


PENNSYLVANIA MINERS 
HUNGRY 

PITTSBURGH (FP) — Mine 
I in western Pennsyl* 
vania present a ure of infinite 
pathos. There would seem to ba 
2 limit to wage cutting, but reality; 
jisproves it. In many of the smaray 
t towns wages are being cus 
to an u extent 

In Uniontown, where the Soutim 
Fayette Coal Co. has its mime 
wages have been cut from $49 
to $3 a day for inside workers,” 

(Continued em Page Five). = 


onditions 


inbearable 


. 





'-#% And war debt cancellation 





ed for Break- 
of the System 





PLaiNeTON 
HINGTON — (FP)— 
ssimism as to the time 
% ditions of emergency of the 
rid its deep economic de- 
ession Was the keynote of pri- 
wate discussion among the hun- 
is of foreign delegates who met 
o hundreds of American dele- 
gate Bak the sixth Congress of tho 
P jor Chamber of Com- 
uerce which closed May 9, in 
“This Pessimism was well ex- 
: one manufacturer, 
of his national delega- 
declared that ‘‘we are all 
Bo ed jealous of one an- 
"e other,” +” that agreement upon any 
measures for economic 
was impossible. They 
to jifhgie law, and they 
forward to a jungle deci- 

of their fates. 

e! men and economists 
ted to three main causes of 
uinous slump in sales and 

tion and purchasing power. 

> @Re was the disruption of normai 
- exchange of goods through the im- 
posing on Germany, of the huge 
of war reparations, which 
‘ as fo ced Germany to become—in 
$80—the world’s leading exporter 
pds. ' German business has 
d this task by reducing 
thereby virtually enslav- 
working class and creating 
and dangerous problem of 

F ial and political insecurity. 
‘Wiese goods are forced upon the 
Mmafket without any sale of 
s to Germany ih return. Be- 
Of the private competitive 
of business fh other 
the presence of German 
creates unemployment in 
other countries. Unémploy- 
féduces buying power, and 
circle of distress is ex- 
throughout the capitalist 


s The Tariff Craze 
Gecond of the basic causes of 
-Gé@pression they named the 
tization of silver in India, 
“@hd the consequent drop in the 
" price of silver, which has 
Wiped out half the purchasing 
of India, China and other 


$2 


- ncy countries—half the 
- population of the world. 
And van and Oriental speakers 
showed how this manipulation of 


falues had destroyed billions 
Ni of international trade 
thd “sliakén the whole business 
eric in the Far East and in 

if American nations. 

Miitd of the causes of the 
break@owh of employment and 
commerce was the tariff craze, 
best exemplified in the American 
tariff wall but imitated in most of 
the Other countries since the war. 
” Phe British especially pointed out 

America refuses to take half 
Much in goods from Europe as 
‘gells to Europe—her refusal 
enforced by the tariff law. 
* abandoned tariffs when 
became a world creditor na- 
tio; the United States, instead of 
- teallaing that with her new posi- 
“thon of creditor to the rest of the 
' world went the need for loweting 
© her tariff barriers, built them 
higher while insisting that all 
debtors jump over with their an- 
hiulél payments on the debts. This 
- tariff wall compelled them to grind 
workers deéper into poverty, 
s argued, and that in turn re- 
’ @iicéd the buying power of their 
x, ’ Hoover Unsympathetic 
 ‘Thdughout the week of argu- 
faeht the chairman of the Ameri- 
Gah elegation, Silas Strawn, of 
| Ghee, kept in touch with the 
White House and refused to agree 
that @hy of these three economic 
 etimes te righted. He did agree 
that &@ oofiference on the silver 
BitiAtion should be proposed to the 
| Various governments, but no spe- 
@ific action was to be recommend- 
ed to that conference. The tariff 
wes fiot to be questioned by 
AMéficah business which had built 


i 
= 
§ 


italic m 
es Parley 


eitens and Tariffs, 








State Department and lecturer 
en American history at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, 


hoped to stay long enough to 
display before the peoples of 
the world the secret history of 
the negotiations which govern- 
ed Allied relations with the 
United States during 1017 and 
1918, and which culminated in 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Stimson’s endless postpone- 
ment of study of the matefial, 
and his unwillingness to make 
decisions, have made it impos- 
sible. The Volume of political 
correspondence covering 1917 
and 1918 which is now being 
indexed and will be issued 
about Jiily 1 will contain a 
great many documents reveal- 
ing the attitude of Woodrow 
Wilson, the French, British ahd 
others toward Russia in the 
early period of her revoélution, 
but it bene not be coniplote, 











Three Socialist 


Locals Formed 
In California 


Two Young Organizers 


Achieve Good Results 
in Tour of State 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
OS ANGELES, Calif.—A spe- 
cial organization tour, ar- 
ranged by the Socialist Party, has 
been succéssful beyond all expec- 
tations, In less than a month two 
organizers, Roger Rush and Hy- 
man Sheahin, membets of the 
Young People’s Socialist League 
of Los Angeles, Working between 
Los Angeles and San Diego in a 
Ford, have organized locals in La 
Habra, Santa Ana, and San Diego, 
and a Young People’s Socialist 
League in Santa Ana. 

The Santa Ana meeting drew 
more than 150 people to a small 
hall, Which was filled half an Hour 
before the meeting was scheduled 
to start. A larger hall in the same 
building was engaged and ‘was 
filled to capacity. 

Fourteen new members were. se- 
cured for the Santa Ana local. A 


Young People’s Socialist League 
was organized with about fifteen 
young people and a county Cen- 
tral 
with the Santa Ana local, the La 
Habra local, and the Santa Ana 
Yipsels ‘sending delegates. 


Committee was otfganized 


In San Diego a. local was or- 


ganized and a large meeting was 
held in Germania Hall, filling all 
the auditorium, which seats nearly 
200 people. At the next meeting, 
the following Tuesday, there were 


87 people present and 23 joined 
the local. Plans were made to put 
San Diego back on the active list 
as a strong Socialist local, and 
committees were appointed to go 
ead with the work. 

The two organizers are now 


working in the famous Orange 


Belt atound Redlands, Riverside, 
and San Bernardino. After finish- 
ing in the Orange district, the two 
will return to Los Angeles for two 
or three days and then start up 
the Ridge route for the northern 
part of the trip. 

Letters praising the work of the 
organizers are coming into the 
state office from every local they 
have visited. They believe that 
the movement in California will 
soon surpass that of all other 
states. 


Waldman Demands 
Walker Halt Award 
Of Bus Franchises 








& Was hot to be considered—no mat- 
te ‘how many million American | 
_ Workers were thrown out of work | 
fis a fesult. 

~ Ti the background hovered the | 
Spectre of the Soviet Union, with | 
“its Papa development of industrial | 
‘plant that is arranged to supply| 
at low cost the needs of 160,000,- 
| 900 people through mass produc- | 


tio ani mass distribution without | 


any private profit. Various speak- | 


#@fs mentioned the cfficiency of the | 
{of corruption. 


|w EVD Tuesday night. Mr. 


The contemplated awarding of 


| bus franchises by the Walker ad- 


ministration to different corpora- 
tions in each borough was opposed | 
by Louis Waldman, state chairman 
of the Socialist Party, in an ad- 
idress delivered over Station 
Wald- 
man, surveying the entire bus 
problem, declared franchises to pri- 
vate companies would be a source 


dlin f one or another} 
_ Peviet han gO a a | franchi ses to different companies 


/ phage of production or distrib 
toa, = They deplored the apparen 
be Wact that Soviet wheat would soon 
x » the world market—due 
Pas Scientific socialized productive 


the ‘Chamber spokesmen declared | 


that Socialist production would 
ever be able to mect capitalist 
| prodpetion in general, if capitalist 
"governments did not dictate too 


a as to labor) 





Teachers’ Union Discussion 


Membéts of the Teachers’ Union 
Avil discuss the question, “Should 
p (reaeere Affiliate With A Labor 

ty?” at a meeting to be held) 


the Ethical Culture Building, a| 


64th street, May 15th, at 8:15 
/ ‘The results of the Teachers’ 

flection will also- be an- 
ittots NOtiM& S 





¢ | would serve only to aggravate fur- 
j Seer a problem which, the Socialist 


jleader held, might eventually bring 
another transit “muddle”. Mr. 


But one after another |Waldman urged a unified bus sys- 
j{tem, to be owned and operated by 


the city. 

In the course of his address, 
Mr. Waldman referred to Mayor 
Walker’s promise to institute re- 
forms after the legislative investi- 
gation has been completed. The 
Socialist leader criticized the 
Mayor for not instituting needed 
reforms before the investigation 
was ordered. He urged that a be- 
ginning on reforms be made with 
a solution of the bus problem 
which would not hand out fran- 
chises to private corporations. 


Increased means 





and 





tion, the convention appointed the 
following committee to make the 


| Hillquit, 
Porter, Theodore Shapiro, Norman 
Thomas and Louis Waldman. 


vention to order in the Debs’ Audi- 
jtorium on 
Simon Berlin, 
officer of the city central commit- 
tee was 
Fine and Hyman Nemser as vice- 
chairmen. 
Claessens then submitted a report} 


The granting of | 


New Pork Solalist 
Convention Sounds 
Call for City Fight 


be of a generous quantity. The 
report concluded with a reference 
to the great increase in votes and 
registration in the last election. 
Claessens’ report provoked ques- 
tiohs in @ critical vein from Cole- 
man, Porter and Jack ‘Altman. 
Colemah asked how many factory 
gate meetings have been held, to 
which Claessens repiied that open 
air meetings were the function of 
the branches. In reply to Altman, 
Claessens said no survey has been 
made of the possibility of exten- 
sive open air campaignifig at fac: 
tory gates. Porter asked for a 
list of trade union gatherings ad- 


, 





(Continued from Page One) 
is almost always a 
between the party in power 4 
predatory business interests, by 
tite terms of which bustness re- 
eeives’ privileges and immunities 
and the politicians obtain a li- 


when a party of clean political 
and social ideals, such as the So- 
cialist Party, organically op- 
posed to the morals and methods 
of the old parties, and repre- 
senting the interests of the large 
masses of workers, will secure 
substantial representation in the 
atiministration of the city with 
the opportunity to scrutinize and 
power to cneck its policies and 
conduc 


dressed by party speakers. 


“We point to the honest and 
efficient administration of Mil- 
waukee and Reading, under So- 
cialist rule and of the thousands 
of European cities controlled by 


principal grievance against the 
administratich of the tity. We 
are eveh more coficerned about 
its total failure as ah agency of 
social ‘welfare, 

rs Plight of Jobless 

“Our city is disfigured by the 
most disgraceful slumis. A very 
large part of New York’s popu- 
lation is still housed in dark, 
filthy and disease-breeding tene- 
ments. The children of wofkers 
are Ofteh deprived of aif and 
sunshine and stunted in theif 
growth and development by lack 
of proper parks and play- 
grounds, Our public schools are 
inadequate and over-crowded. 
Our transit system is afchaic 
and chavtic. Hundfeds: of thoti- 
sands of unemployed workers 
within the gates of the city, in- 
nocefit victims of or selfish and 
anarchistic economic system, 
are allowed to suffer afd starve 
without any serious attempt at 
relief by this, the richest city of 
the world. 

“The police department has 
time and again used its power to 
prevent the organization of 
workers and helped employing 
corporations to break strikes for 
fair living conditions, as was 
glaringly ‘Illustrated in the case 
of the employees of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co. The 
city government has _ brazenly 
and persistently ignored the pre- 
vailing wage law. . 

“No mere change of the per- 
sonnel of the city administration 
and no supefficial administra- 
tion reform will cure these deep- 
seated defects of our city gov- 
ernment. Only a radical and or- 
ganic change of government in 
make-up, form, powers and 
functions can avail to transform 
our city into a clean and honest 
community and a home fit to 
live In by its seven millions of 
inhabitants. 

“The Socialist organization of 
New York welcomes the im- 
pending city investigation as an 

epportunity to expose once 
again the corruption ahd subser- 
vience to business of our city 
government under Tanimany 
and Republican ruke. It has little 
faith, however, in the disinter- 
estedness, integrity and social 
vision of the legislative investi- 
gating committee made up 
wholly by representatives of the 
two old parties. 

Will Make Survey 

“Therefore, the Socialist 
Party while following the inves- 
tigation with close attention and 
interest will, through a com- 
mittee of its own, continue to 
study the vital problems of city 
administration and functions 
endeavor to evolve a plan of 
far-reaching reform, designed to 
provide lasting foundations for 
a government that will be op- 
erated honestly, efficiently, and 
democratically for the benefit, 
protection and well-being of the 
people. 

“It will present its program to 
the legislative investigation 
committee, to the electorate, 
and above all, to the working 
people of the city of New York.” 

In accordance with this resolu- 


the branches. 


proposal. 


party should be 


policy. 


to any newcomer 


committee as “generals,” 


tunity for service. 


pleaded against 


Party, and 


with the first motion. 


survey: 
McAlister Coleman, Nathan|rally. He stressed the need for 
Fine, Donald Henderson, Morris|work on unemployment and unem- 


Edward Levinson, Paul 


executive secre-|In 
coming municipal 


Julius Gerber, 
tary of the party called the con- 


Saturday afternoon. 


popular presiding{hattan is to be elected. 


chosen chairman, with 


manic a 


City Organizer August 





on the activity of the past year. 
Claessens Report Questioned 

Claessens reported functioning 
county committeés in existence in 
Bronx and Queens. New York 
County, he said, has 20 branches, 
of which nine are taking full ad- 
vantage of their opportunities for 
Socialist work. Kings has 25 
branches, of which nine function 
well; Bronx 13 branches; Queens 
7 and Richmohd 2. Twenty 
branches conduct forums, 24 hold 
weekly lectures. General activi- 


troit; Paul 


and Eleanor G. Coit, 


men Workers. 
act as chairman. 





| Summer, 
| mess 
inereased | 
leisure are the two civilizers of men. 
“—Disraeli 


ties included the picnic of last 
the Forward Ball, many 





the May Day demonstration. News- 


sens promised to supply Portér 
With such a list. This did not sat: 
isfy Porter, who said he wanted 
‘t. Such information fot fof hithself 
but for the use 6f the ‘convention, 
.The convention then turned to 
a consideration of proposed amend- 
ments to the by-laws of Local New 
York. An important chatige was 


Socialists. made in the dues payment system. 
“Corripiion and ineffic’eney | Hereafter the dues will be 30 cents 
are, however, not our sole or | a month, of which five cents is to 


go to the national office, five cents 
to the State committee, ten cents 
to the city office and ten cents to 


Execuive Cominittee Debated 

Much discussion took place on a 
motion by Nathaniel Weyl to strike |cialism Forward Drive in New 
from the by-laws the provision for 
two years menibérship fn the party 
as a qualification for’ membership 
on the executive committee. 
felt that the membership could be 
trusted to fix its owh qualifications 
without the presente of any arbi- 
trary provision which ih the exist- 
ing case, he held, might act to bar 
able newcomers from giving the 
party the full benefit of their ac- 
tivity. Nathan Fine, Julius Gerber, 
James Oneal and Meyer Gillis vig- 
orously opposed Weyl’s motion, 
while Morris Hillquit, seconded by 
Norman Thomas, supported Weyl’s 


Oneal argued that the two or 
three years’ membership qualifica- 
tion was a universal one in the So- 
cialist party of the nation. 
discrimination against young mei- 
bers of the party resultéd, he said, 
since it applied to yoting and old 
who have just joined. Gerber feit 
that the executive committee, since 
it was the highest body in the 
composed 
trusted “generals,” seasoned and 
trained in party ofgahization and 


Hillquit pointed out that elimin- 
ation of the clatise to which Wey) 
objected would not automatically 
open the doots of the committee 
who desired 
membership. They must be élected 
by representative and responsible 
bodies, he said. He demurred to 
the description of members of the 
holding 
that membership on the committee 
should be regarded as an oppor- 
He continued: 
length of membership was not a 
test of Socialism, necessarily. He 
had seen “old-timers” — referring 
to the desertion of the party dur- 
ing the war by many members of 
years’ standing—fall by the way- 
side as Well as the young ones. He 
urged that the provision be wiped 
out from the by-laws as a “gesturé 
of welcome to the new members.” 
He wasn’t afraid of anyone “run- 
hing away with the party” and 
“knocking new 
members on the head every timé 
they get up.” When the vote came, 
Weyl’s motion was lost, 64 to 30. 
Toward the end of the conven- 
tion, Shapiro moved the sending of 
a resolution to A. Fenner Brotk- 
way, M. P., congratulating him on 
his election to the chairmanship of 
the British Independent Labor 
congratulating the 
I. L. P. on its Socialist programs. 
The resdlution was defeated. 
was felt thé implication would be 
an endorsement of I. L. P. policy, 
and a slap to the’ policies of Prime 
Minister Ramsay - MacDonald; 
which have been opposed by the 
IL. P. A straight télegram of 
congratulations to Brockway was 
also defeated, probably because it 
was associated by the delegates 


The convention closed with anf 
address by Algernon Lee, chair- 
man of the city executive. 
urged the party membership on to 
duplications of the great May Day 


ployment insurance petitions, say- 
ing that the New York organiza- 
tion had fallen behind in this work. 
conclusion, Lee spoke of the 
campaign 
which a new board of aldermen 
and a borough president for Man- 


spoke a correlation of the fight for 
the unemployed with the alder- 





U. S. Figures Show 


WASHINGTON—(FP)—On- 
ly 1,316,494 employes were re- 
for Febfuary.15, 1931, 

y the steam railroads of the 
United States, in comparison 
with 1,544,827 in the previous 
fnoatht  ipich ssued * the 

ly i y 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’é bureau of statistics. The 
drop in total compensation was 
from $213,108,615 in Febriary 
of 1930 to $175,818,1380 in Feb- 
fuary of this year. 

The shriikage in total num- 
ber of etmployes in various 
branches of steam fail service 
in this twelve-month period 
was: Executive, officials and 
staff assistants, 1,017; profes- 
sional, clerical and general, 80,- 
887; maintenance of way and 
structures, 61,427; maintenance 
of equipment and stores 64,544; 
transportation other than train, 
engine and yard, 22,049; yard- 
masters, switch tenders and 
hostlers, 2,645; train ahd en- 
gine service transportation, 45,- 
804. 


New Leader 
Conference 
Wednesday 


Many Socialist Branches 
Take Steps to Boost 
Circulatign of The ir 
Paper 


ESPONDING to a ¢all to a 
conference at the People’s 
House, May 20, to discuss plans 
fot inereasing the circulation ahd 
influence of The New Leader, 
signed for the Socialist Party by 
Julius Gerber and fot The New 
Leader Board of Directors by Ar- 
thur Rosenberg and Leonard 
Bright, a number of Socialist 
Party branches in the city of New 
York have already elected their 
répresentatives, and it is expected 
that before Wednesday evening, 
when the conference takes place, 
every brahch Will have notified 
The New r office of their 
election. 
That the strength of the Social- 
ist movement depends to a great 























N. Y. Socialists 
Plan Big Affair 
. For Party Drive 


Plans now shaping for the So- 


York City may produce one of the 
biggest affairs held in any state. 
A final decision has not beeh made 
regarding this as the committee 
in chargé Of thé drive and Direc- 
tor Harold Coryell are not yet 
ready to make a definite announce- 
ment. It is hoped to put this big 
affair at some time in June and 
it is probable that a more definite 
announcement can be made-.next 
week. 

In the meantime, enrolled So- 
eialist voters afte being canvassed 
by mail and returns from this 
source will soon be coming in, 
Last week was the best week of 
the drive, Coryell reports. Read- 
ers of The New Leader who havé 
received letters regarding the 
drive have been making satisfac- 
tory responses. This is to be ex- 
pected, considering that these 
readers are the most generous in 
their support of the Socialist cause 
because they are in intimate con- 
tact with party activities by read- 
ing The New Leader. 

When these preliminary can- 
vasses are out of the way the drive 
will be carried direct to the party 
members. They will be the last 
group to be approached and it is 
hoped that when they have been 
thoroughly canvassed the national, 
state and local organizations will 
be materially strengthened. 

One of the obvious difficulties 
is the wide extent of unemploy- 
ment among Socialists and sympa- 
thizers. Quite a number of letters 
have been received from friends 
reporting either unemployment or 
working part time. One letter re- 
ceived is typical of others. 

The writer has been a Socialist 
for many years. He writes that 
he would be very glad to help but 
has been out of work since April, 
1930. “I am trying my best to get 
work and I am still trying,” he 
writes, “but cannot gét any. I 
have tried all employment agencies 
and have been at the Municipal 
Labor Bureau over eight months 
and did not get any work. I have 
been on the breadline about three 
months because all my funds are 
gone and I am way behind with 
room rent, I need clothing, shoes 
and many other things but cannot 
buy them.” 

It is such pathetic letters as 
these that should spur every So- 
cialist and sympathizer who have 
employment to give as they never 
gave before. They should én- 
deavor to make up for the loss, 
due to the fact that these devoted 
comrades are unable to give at all. 


exteht upon the humber of read- 
ers of the Socialist press is ac- 
eepted by every active Socialist. 
NO oe pethaps is better quali- 
fied to éxpféss ah opifiion on this 
subject than August Claessetis. 
Th a statement to The New Leader 
the organizer of Local New York 
declares: 

“Throvgh the columns of The 


pathizers and friends are kept in- 
formed of what is going on and 
are aroused to emulate the work 
of those Who are pushing forward. 
A newspaper hot only keeps its 
readers informéd and educates 
them, but is also the best medium 
whereby all sorts of activities are 
encouraged. 


meetings and personal contact for 
the obvious reason that such ,re- 
Sources are always limited. Next 
to the radio, the press is the most 
powerful medium for molding of 
inion and the call to action. 

“I hope that every branch will 
be represented at this conference 
on the evening of May 20th and 





ganization. 


that it will result in greater co- 
operation bétween the organiza- 
tions of the Socialist Party and its 
organ, The New Leader.” 


Gertrude Klein Leads 
In Sub Contest 


(Continued from Page One) 

doing all they can fo get new 
readers. Ville Salmi of Fitchburg, 
Mass., sent in 13 subs. as the re- 
sult of a few hours’ work among 
Finnigh comrades. Roger Rush 
and Hyman Sheanin, Los Angéies 
Yipsels, who, have been on a barn 
storming tour for the Party, se- 
cured their first sub. in. Redlands, 
Cal., and are out for more, while 
J. W. Thomas, The New Leader’s 
subscription agent in Indianapolis, 
is working hard to build up both 
the party press and the party or- 





In New York more branches are 
taking bundle orders for distribu- 
tioh at meetings than ever before 
except at campaign time. While 
most branches give copies away 
free, the Chelsea branch has shown 











Out of Sorts? 


That’s Nature’s warning 


of delayed elimination of food wastes, 

Ex-Lax, B 0 safe, delicious laxative, thor- 

paces Mone inses the system. Tastes like 
6 like Nature. 


£x-Lax fs the ideal family laxative, because it 
is @ pure, delicious chocolate, combined with a 
harmless and tasteless laxative which is being 
. presoribed By noted physicians. Ask for Ex-Lax 
by mate and refuse imitations. 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 











New Leader, our members, sym: |; 





OSCE Day Week-End . 


Three Glorious Days of Sport and 
Novelty Programs 


FRIDAY ... SATURDAY... 
SUNDAY to MONDAY 
BREAKFAST INCLUDED 


$i 
CAMP TAMIMENT 


FOREST PARK PENNSYLVANIA 


For Information: 
7 EAST 15TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: ALgonquin 4-6875 











“Tt is infinitely more useful than 


Nevin Bus Lines 


Cheap, Comfortable, Safe 


Nevin Bus Lines 
111 W.. 31st St. N. ¥. C.j]! 
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W pene Circle 
The Largest Radieal Working- 


Men’s Fraternal Order 
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75,000 MEMBERS 
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| When your 
doctor sends 
| you to a truss 
| maker for a 
| truss bandage 


or stocking, go there and see what 
Telephone CHickering 4-1600 {| you can buy for your money. 


'| Then go te P. WOLF & CO.,Inc 














Livé in a modern hotel by the sea- 
shore for less than in the crowded 
city. Room for two; 
and up. 
minutes from Times Square (B.M,T. 
Brighton Beach Station.) 


— 
COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
MANHATTAN || Bet. 84 & 85 Sts. Bet. 4 & 5 Sts 
BEACH HOTEL || _new Fork city New York City 


Dpen Eves., 8 p.m. Open Eves., 9 p.m. 


SUNDAYS CLOSED 


Manhattan Beach, N. Y. C. * 
Special Ladies’ Attendant 


$15 per week 
Tennis, Handball courts; 37 











Phone: SHeepshead 3-3000 


Fred Spitz, Inc. 





what can be done in the way of 





Florist °* 





selling the paper. According to 
Manny Borsook, 23 copies were 
sold at one open air meeting. 

The New Leader sales army re- 
cruited by Jack Altman got all 
excited about the Party’s city con- 


RIVERSIDE by the RIVERSIDE 


Salt water bathing, fishing, all sports, 
Rooms en suite, ey hot and cold 
water, private baths, the 

Dancing, 
weekly. 





Now at 
74 SECOND AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Dry Dock 4-0355-4-8880 
Not connected with 


Center Moriches, L.. I. 


BEST food! 


also bungalows. $25.00 up 








vention last Saturday afternoon 
and did not get started, with one 
exception: “Larry” Cohen, who in 
less thah an hour sold 15 copies in 
front of the Public Library at,42nd 


other store in New Y' 








BERGEN FRUIT FARM 
Home comforts and cooking, plenty 








So. Cairo, N. ¥. 


TIME SERVICE | co. 





street and Fifth avenue. The boys 





are going out with copies this 
week-end without fail. Circle 9, 
Y. P. 8. L., distributed 150 back 
numbers from house to house in 
Bast New York last Sunday. This 
they will keep up for a number of 
weeks, and then they will ask for 








subs. 





Barney Riley, Honored on His 70th Birthday, 
Invites Socialists to Join Him Again on 80th 





Despite a tremendous downpour 
of rain accompanied with a storm 
of hail which filled the streets with 
streams of water, over a hundred 
members of the Socialist Party 
and of the Young People’s Social- 
ist League attended the dinner 
given to Barney Riley last Sunday 
night in the Brownsville Labor 
Lyceum, Brooklyn. The occasion 
was Barney’s 70th birthday. 

Louis Goldberg served as toast- 
master. Telegrams were read 
from Harry D. Smith and wife, 
Arthur Rosenberg and Abraham 
Shiplacoff. Morris Berman in- 
dulged in some early reminiscences 


j}and concluded by saying that if 


we all do the work that Barney 
did in his years of service we will 





j iP. A Dinner Next Friday | ever before. 


The second anniversary dinner 
of the League for Independent Po- 
litical Action will take place at 
Mecca Temple, 135 W. 55th street, 
Friday, May 22nd, at 6:30 p. 
The speakers will include Oswald 
Garrison Villard, editor o° The Na- 
tion; Frank Murphy, Mayor of De- 
Blanchard, Executive 
Director City Affairs Committee, 
Secretary 
Affiliated Summer Schools for Wo- 
John Dewey will 

On the Saturday 
following, the League will hold a 
meetings and debates and|gession and a luncheon in The New 


| Rave a movement greater than 
James Oneal voiced 
the hope that ere Barney passed 
on he would live not only to peer 
through the portals of a Socialist 
civilization but also enter through 
them. 

“We are glad that 
lived so long,” 


ourselves in having been associated | 
so many years.” Classens cons | 
cluded by presenting Comrade | 
Riley with a cigar pouch and 
lighter. 


thusiasm of Riley at 70. 





School for Social Research. B. C. 


membership to the guest. Minnie 
Weisberg’s brief sentiment was 
that when Barney reaches the age 
of 100 his friends will celebrate it 
in Madison Square Garden. Julius 
Gerber was reminiscent of Com- 














fresh eggs, milk, chickens. Board 
$12. Bathing. SAMUEL BERN 
Watches Clocks aan Repairing 
- - . 516 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. ©. 
Patronize 
HARVEY : 
The HATTER DR. L. SADOFF 
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Between 86th and 87th Streets 
New York City 


1 Union Square, Cor. 14th St, 
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IWELLIAMS? 
THE PLACE TO EAT 


Cor. Seventh Ave. & Charles St./N 
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rade Riley’s entrance into the 
party and as a member of the 
same branch with Hanford, Flana- 
gan and other printers. Gerber 
declared that if it were not for 
men like Riley and Hanford there 
would not today be a party to 
join. 

Barney was much moved by the 
reception he had received. He told 
a number of amusing stories about 
his experiences with policemen in 
street agitation. He believed it 
was proper to say nice things now 
rather than wait till a man is 
dead. Kvery time he rendered a 
service to the cause he got a kick 
out of it and yet the Socialist 
movement had done more for him 





| tended hearty thanks to all with 
you have) 
said Augyst Clas- | 
lgens, “atid we congratulate you and | 


Abe Belsky spoke for the Yip- | 
sels and hoped that many Yipsels 
at the age of 25 will have the en- | 
Harry 
Lopatin read ‘a letter from the} 


than he had done for it. He ex- 


the hope that he would meet all 
again when he is 80 years 9” * 
— 
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“Where all Villagers and 
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UNION HEALTH CENTER 


LABOR HEALTH DEPARTMENT “d 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT DENTAL DEPARTMENT 
131 E. 17th Street 222 Fourth Avenue 
Tel. Stuyvesant 9-7063 Telfi Algonquin 4-4188 
New York City Open daily, 10 A. M. to 7 P. M. 

















CHICAGO—(FP)—Samuel In- | 
|sull, power grabber in chief, now | 
| owns the Gary Heat, Light &) 
| Water Co. at Gary, Ind. His Mid- 
land United Co., it was announced, 
|purchased the plant from the 
United Steel Corp. Insull had prev- 
| iously controlled the lion’s share of 





utilities in Indiana, including 


paper publicity has continued to'Viadeck will serve as toastmaster. |Junior Lipsels ¢xtending honorary ' power, light, wgter and railroad. 





Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance 


Society, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1872 
Main Office: 

227 EAST 84th STREET. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
A cooperative fire iusurance society for working people. Sixty 
branches throughout the United States. Membership 56,000. 
Assets $900,000. Insurance in force $70,000,000. 

No Profits or Dividends for Stockholders! 
S yearly assessment of 10c for each $100 insurance covers all 


expenses. 
A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable in 
case of removal. 
Workingmen and women, protect your homes in case of fire. Join 


the insurance sociéty of your own ¢ 
No members at large admitted. Business transacted caly through 








branches. 
For further information apply at 227 East 84th Street \ 
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} Allentown 
Silk Mills 
4 Hit by: Strike 


33 Factories ag ie Down 
as 8,000 Workers Join 
Textile Union 






LLENTOWN, Pa. — FP) — 
Strikers from 33 silk mills 
gathered Sunday at a mass meet- 
ing in Allentown to rally forces 
for picket lines to win their strug- 
gle for a union. Vice President 
William F. Kelly, United Textile 
Workers of America, spoke with 
two strikers and local labor lead- 
ers. 

So far no effort has been. made 
to import strikebreakers; the 
Chamber of Commerce is declar- 
ing itself neutral—for the first 
time in Al'ontown—and the strike 
carries a gala air, although there 
.. is talk that some of the mills have 

closed permanently and that some 

of the strikers are as truly locked 

aut as on strike. 

Patrick L. Quinlan, organizer, 
and Joseph E. Mathews, national 
secretary of the Associated Silk 
Workers, are in Allentown from 
Paterson to decide what effect this 

. gtrike will have on ‘the situation 
‘there. Leaders of the striking silk 
workers claim that New York 
buyers are the backbone of the 
employers’ , anti-union activity. 
“There are New York houses that 
will not buy from a mill unless it 
contracts not to hire union labor,” 
said Arthur McDonnell, U. T. W. 

organizer. 
Has Labor’s Support 

Organized labor of the Lehigh 
valley is behind the strike of the 
3,000 silk workers and will back a 
finish fight for better hours and 
wages, the strikers were assured 
by Secretary Clarence J. Mosere 
of the Valley Central Body. 

The secretary praised the silk 
strikers for the effectiveness with 
which they had-closed 33 mills in 
a field that had never been or- 
ganized. The Allentown mills are 
mostly mills that left Paterson, 
N, J., to avoid the silk workers’ 
organization there. ‘They had 
never had any organization in Al- 
lentown till Arthur McDonnell, 
United Textile Workers of America 
organizer, began quiet work among 
the silk workers a year ago. 

The raw silk industry here is 
practically at a standstill, with 33 
of 38 mills shut down. The manu- 
facturers say they will not open 
their mills till the union organizers 
withdraw. They claim that the 
workers were satisfied with the 
54-hour week till “outside agita- 
tors” came in, 


FORM UNION DESPITE COP 
TRICKS 
LANSDALE, Pa.—(FP)—Cop 
treachery and fear on the part of 
the hall owner kept the Hosiery 
Workers’ Union from holding a 
meeting in Lansdale, but not from 
-getting enough workers signed up 
to start a local union here. After 
police had promised a permit if a 
hall was obtained and the hall 
owner had promised the hall if a 
permit were obtained, John W. 
Edelman, editor of the Hosiery 
Worker, got them together and 
forced from both the admission 
they were taking orders from 
business men and scab hosiery 
bosses. Then Edelman and his 
friends led the crowd which was 
gathering away from Lansdale 
and held the meeting in a hall at 
Colmar. The whole police force 
turned out to see they did not 
storm, the hall and the excitement 
won.@ good crowd and the offer 
of a plot of ground for an open 
air meeting here. The meeting at 
Olmar brought several union 
“applications. 


HOSIERY STRIKE TO SPREAD 

PHILADELPHIA.—(FP) — The 
strike of full fashioned hosiery 
workers in this district is to be 
spread into other Pennsylvania dis- 
tricts, according to officers of the 
union. Emil Rieve, union presi- 
dent, said that the union is mak- 
ing plans to carry the fight to 
Reading and the Berks County 
mills in the near future. Some of 
the mills in the Reading district 
are already out. Organizers are 
busy there now. 

Manufacturers report that their 
scab employees are having difficul- 
ties with union members during off 
hours. One scab complained that 
a pot of paint was hurled through 
a transom into his house, spoiling 
his furniture. Two scabs at the 
Federal Knitting Mills claim that 
they were beaten by strike sym- 
pathizers. One striker was ar- 
rested charged with assaulting an 
Officer, and two charged with at- 
tacking scabs are in -jail. 


WINDOW CLEANERS’ LOCK- 


OUT-ENDS 
CHICAGO—(FP)—The Window 
Cleans Contractors’ Association 


has called off the lockout against 
900 union workers and ceased its 
attempt to force a lower wage 
stale. The general lockout was 
called after the union ordered a 
strike on one window washing 
firm because $8.50 was held out 
from an employee. The employee, 
through Dan M. Agoa, association 
secretary, announced that no more 
union workers would be employed 
until all the union officials re- 
signed. But after less than a 
week, the association told the 
unionists to come back to work, 
ordered the one firm to pay the 
$8.50 and forget the demand that 
the union officers resign. 


Kindness by intelligence 











should rule the worid.—Ingersoll. 








The New York We 
Might Have 
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CATCH THE CROWLEYS YOUNGER 
HE NEW YORK CITY administration has been under severe 
criticism during the last few months. But I want to go much 
further than any criticism of a single official, group 6f officials, 
or even a political machine. Because I do think the issue is much 
broader- than that of any one person’s conduct. 

Some of you probably saw the police parade on Saturday. And 
I see by the papers that the Mayor led the 6,000 bluecoats and 
was rapturously applauded all along the line. I wasn’t there. But 
I might well have applduded myself, for I have never denied the 
likability of Mayor Walker. And at the moment the police have 
accomplished a good and spectacular piece of work in the capture 
of Two-Gun Crowley and his associates. 

But let me stress that word “spectacular” because many of the 
things which ‘should be done for the city are not in themselves 
exciting. It is easy to get thrilled about a man hunt when 10,000 
people line the sidewalks, watch the police cut through the roof 
and turn on machine guns and drop gas bombs. That’s one way 
of handling a city problem. And at the moment involved I do not 
question that it was the only way available. But it would be a 
little smarter for us all to catch our Crowleys at a younger age, 
and to catch them not with gas or gun, but with parks and play- 
grounds and decent living conditions. 


A FULL-LENGTH VIEW OF THE CITY 

stood the other afternoon at the top of the Empire State Build- 
I ing, and looked over this town of ours which Mayor Walker 
has called the Imperial City. The phrase is fitting, for like other 
adventures in living, we have built up a metropolis of curious con- 
trasts. Here are tall towers reaching up to the sun, and below 
them vast acres in which men and women burrow into the darkness 
of our city canyons, And from the top of the Empire State—or, 
make it the Chrysler; I don’t want to be a propagandist for any 
one single skyscraper—from the top of any of our great turrets, 
you can look down and for the most part you will see a drab and 
an ugly smudge of red and brown brick. 

Viewed from a height our parks are pitiful. Only a few pin- 
pricks of green here and there among the cell blocks in which we 
live. 

People who say anything against New York are frequently 
challenged as to whether or not they are proud of their city. I 
have lived all my life in New York, and I mean Manhattan. I 
was born in Brooklyn. But when only one year old I said to my 
parents, “Let’s move across the river.” And they took my advice. 

I like New York. But I don’t think it necessary for a good, or 
even a pretty good citizen to like his city as he might like an oyster 
on the half shell. You don’t have to swallow it whole. I’m proud 
of some things we have, and heartily ashamed of others. I am 
ashamed when I think that more than two million of our inhabitants 
live under housing conditions which are ugly and unhealthy and a 
disgrace to the Imperial City. We have been told by many wise 
men that improvements in such matters should be left to private 
initiative. But when private initiative fails, then surely the com- 
munity should step in. And in the case of housing reform private 
initiative has failed. 

Since 1926 there has been a State law offering 20 years of tax 
exemption to individuals who will put up model tenements upon 
the agreement that their dividend return shall be limited to 6%. 
But only one project of that sort has been carried through. 

It is true that legal sanction is Jacking for municipal enterprise 
along these lines at the present time. But this sanction can, and 
should be asked and won. It is ridiculous to say that the richest 
city in the world cannot get a move on and tear down the pitiful 
slum areas Which afflict us. I have been fond of saying—and I 
imagine I’ve said it over the air before—that a nation which in war 
could break the Hindenburg Line, ought to be ashamed to say that 
it cannot break the breadlines. 


NOT A CITY TO BE PROUD OF 

E need an entirely new dispensation, if we are to achieve a 
Waity for which all of us must hope and dream, First of all 
it will be necessary to arrive at the acute realization that we are 
literally neighobrs in this municipality in which we live. The slum 
is your business and my pusineSs whether we live there or not. 
It reaches out and corrupts the town. The police caught Mr. Two- 
Gun Crowley. And I suppose he will be duly convictd and etectro- 
cuted. But that will hardly serve to prevent the creation of other 
Crowleys. Wouldn’t it be better to reach down at the roots of things 
which cause crime? And these things aren’t really motion pictures 
or newspaper stories or dime novels. In almost every case you 
will find the killer type produced by bad housing, lack of proper 
recreation, undernourishment, underpay, lack, indeed, of all the 
chances which make life worth living. 

Now, of course, not every boy who comes from a slum turns 
into a moronic bloody criminal. But if you want to ask the ques- 
tin, “Are you proud of the City of New York?” don’t go into the 
slums and ask it of the people who live in the shadow and the 
blight of our tall towers. Don’t ask rickety children playing in 
dirty alleys and scampering back to thir burrows at night through 
dark and filthy hallways. None of us should be proud of that 
part of our city life. 

Of course, James Joseph Walker did not bring these slums into 
being. He cannot, with a wave of his hand, give every man and 
woman a job and a place in the sun. But he or any other Mayor 
could make a beginning. I cannot see even the preliminary wind- 
up of such a start>~ 

We are governed and we have been governed for years by men 
who insist that the City as it stands is good enough. And if it is 
for you and for you good enough, I can hardly command your at- 
tention. I am not even moved by comparisons between New York 
and other vast cities of the world. I am not talking about what 
has been done in any quarter of America. I have in my mind‘the 
far more difficult problem of what can be done. 


A NEW DEAL, NOT A FEW REFORMS 

N some respects we might be better off if we had been less 
T energetic. From the top of the Empire State the rivers which 
make Manhattan borough a long lead-pencil island, might be silver 
threads. But walk to any wharf and look into those dirty waters, 
and you will realize that we have made them things of baser metal. 

When the Dutch struck their bargain with the Indians they 
inherited a garden spot, a rocky, wooded estate, filled with brooks 
and lakes and running green down to*the water’s edge on every 
side. All that is gone. We've built tracks, freight cars, coal 
pockets and barricaded ourselves away from these life-giving 
streams. 

Those walls we should break down again and capture a way to 
every river with meadow and trees for an outline. 

I am not talking of reform. It would be an excellent thing to 
find out where graft lies and root it out. But reorganization is a 
deeper-cutting procéss than reform. We must have a new dis- 
pensation in our attitude to the homeless within our city. It 
isn’t enough to say, “Here is a bowl of soup, and there’s a blanket, 
a place on the floor to sleep, or if you're lucky, a cot.” 

I don’t know just how things stand at the Municipal lodging 
house now. Things are never quite as bad in spring or summer. 
But last year the waif could find shelter there only three days in 
a month. And some of the months have 31 days. I am not talk- 
ing from hearsay. I went there last October, and that was what 
they told me when I registered. 

Nor is it sufficient to set up a free municipal employment 
agency with 6,000 men standing in line outside the doors of the 
cramped quarters waiting in the desperate hope that something 
may turn up. 

If we began a campaign of proper municipal housing, and if 
we extended our park system so that we burst into the crowded 
areas with spots of green, there would be plenty of work for idle 
men. It would cost money. It would necessitate raising the tax 
rate. Weld, I'm for that. I am for putting the burdens on the 
backs which are capable of carrying them. It seems: to me utterly 
fantastic that a few should have so much and so many nothing. 


THE SPECTACULAR AND THE GREAT 
¥F Mayor Walker says that the criticism directed against him 


comes : captious radicals who find fault with all existing 














Employers Trying to 
Recoup Losses by 
Slashing Pay Enve- 
lopes of Workers 


CCORDING to Facts for 
Workers, the monthly publi- 
cation of the Labor Bureau, Inc., 
New York City, “revised figures 
for February, 1931, show a total 
of 231 wage reductions as against 
only eight gains. January cuts 
amounted to 341 in ‘all, but there 
were seventy-two advances. More 
reductions in wage scales went 
into effect in the first two months 
of 1931 than there were gains in 
the entire twelve months of 1930. 
The sporadic attempts. of the 
Hoover Administration seem to be 
ineffectual in preventing a weak- 
ening of the wage level in spite of 
all warnings that reduction in 
wages inevitably means loss of 
purchasing power. 

“Average per crpita earnings 
were nine per cent lower in March, 
1931, than in March, 1930, in spite 
of the fact that there had been 
monthly gains of six per cent from 
January to February, and one per} 
cent from February to March.” 


Wag e Cuts And Breakdown of Capitalism — 
Bring 9 Per Cent Drop in Earnings In In Year 





if While no accurate data on saa 
buying power of money wages are 
available, real wages are rising 
due to lower living costs. This is 
true, however, “only for the com- 
paratively few workers who are 
fortunate enough to be fully em- 
ployed at their old rates. For the 
rest—the great majority—the gain 
from the decline in prices is more 
than counterbalanced by wide- 
spread part-time employment and 
reductions in scales. , 
No Spring Revival 

“While it is by now generally 
admitted that no ‘spring revival’ 
has come to put an end to the de- 
pression, the record shows a num- 
ber of slightly encouraging signs. 
| Nevertheless, activity in most in- 
dustries is not yet within striking 
distance even of the low levels of 
last spring. 

“The stock market has recently 
fallen below the bottom levels of 
December, 1930, and it is not likely 
to have a prolonged marked rise 
for some time to come. This fact 
is due to the reduced profits of 
most large corporations and to, 
many cuts in dividends. These! 
| financial facts, which are merely | 
a reflection of what has already 
| happened to industry, undoubtedly 








Labor gBureau Finds 
the “Spring Revival” 
Largely Fictitious — 
Advances Slight 





furnish a good deal of the impetus 
for wage cuts, which has become 
markedly stronger. Stockholders 
did not care what happened to 
wages so long as their dividends 
were coming regularly, but now 
that this is no longer the case, 
many of them are eager to recoup 
their fortumes at the expense of 
the wage-earners.” 

“One of the elements which has 
at times furnished a helping hand 
out of depression—enlarged pur- 
ehasing power of the farmers—is 
found to be conspieuously absent 
this time. World production of 
agricultural staples like wheat and 
cotton is as large as ever, while 
the demand has shrunk or at least 
has not increased. Thus prices re- 
main low and farmers’ incomes 
jsuffer. This is one of the im- 
|portant considerations which lead 
the experts to think that recovery 





from the depression is likely to be} 
” the Labor nas 


| extr emely slow,’ 
: eau says. 





Boulder Dam 
Work Strictly 
Anti-Union 


Government Contractor 
Won’t Deal With Or- 
ganization, Slashes 
Pay 


ee a ee — Sec- 
retary of the Interior Wil- 
bur, who insists on naming the 
Boulder Canyon dam after Presi- 
dent Hoover, who blocked the en- 
actment of the bill for its con- 
struction until the power trust 
was granted a big share of the 
product, has made this great en- 
terprise a strictly non-union job. 
In the May issue of the Journal 
of Electrical Workers and Oper- 
ators, official organ of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, is published a report by 
a special investigator sent to the 
site by the I. B. E. W. This re- 
port shows that Wilbur looks upon 
the job as a “cold business propo- 
sition,” and not as an employment 
opportunity. The Six Companies, 
Inc., to whom the contract was let 
by Wilbur with Hoover’s approval, 
do not deal with labor unions. 
Summing up the case, the Jour- 
nal says: 

1—Very few men in excess of 





31 Writers 
Urge Rolph 








fpr hay ONE well- known | 
American authors headed by | 
Sinclair Lewis have joined in a) 


Tom Mooney. 
The telegram and the names of 
the signers follow: 
“The undersigned. urge upon you 
the prompt consideration of the 
pardon application 


Court hearings convince us that 
Mooney and Billings were convict- | 
ed on perjured testimony and are, 
as trial Judge Griffin states, inno- | 
cent of the crime with which they | 
were charged. We are at a loss} 
to understand why California still | 
imprisons men of whose innocence | 
such clear proof has been brought | 
out. The issue is a concern not! 
only to California, but to those} 
eager for the cause of justice | 
throughout the country. We urge| 
your prompt and favorable ac- | 
tion.” 
Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Konrad Berkovici, Elmer | 
Davis, John Erskine, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, Inez Haynes Irwin, 
Albert Bigelow Paine, Felix! 
Riesenberg, Vincent Starrett, 
Mary Austin, Harry Elmer Barnes, | 








the present working force have 
been or will be taken on; 2—The 
“prevailing wage” law is being 
violated; 3—Supt. of Construc- 
tion, Crowe, admits that he has 
no wage scale; 4—Electric line- 
men are being paid $2_a day less 
than the prevailing wage; 5— 
Excessive board bills are charg- 
ed workers by ‘the company that 
holds the concession; 6—Police 
of Las Vegas, Nev., are deport- 
ing workers. Others are sleep- 
ing in pool halls on sufferance; 
8—Crowe, superintendent of con- 
struction, is a former employe of 
the Interior Department. His 
firm has been notably success- 
ful in securing government con- 


Heywood Broun, Walter Prichard 
Eaton, Edna Ferber, John Palmer | 
Gavit, H. L. Mencken, Cornelia | 
Stratton Parker, Edwin Arlington | 
Robinson, Mary Heaton Vorse,! 
William Allen White, Fannie! 
Hurst, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Howard Brubaker, George Allan 
England, Lewis Gannett, Rupert 
Hughes, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Elmer Rice, Carl Sandburg, Joshua 
Wanhope. 

Atty. Frank P. Walsh will argue 
in support of Mooney’s pardon ap- 
plication before Gov. Rolph some 
time this menth. While only 
Mooney’s application is before the 
governor, favorable action upon it 
would pave the way to freeing 





tracts; 9—The dam is being 
used as a “job” pork barrel. 


Biljings, since both were convicted 
on practically the same evidence. 





telegraphic appeal to Gov. James | 
Rolph, of California, urging him | 
to give prompt consideration to | 
the new pardon application of | 


| charges against the longshoremen, 


‘Ceateal Trades 
Wary of Probe 


Free Mooney Th New York 


Council Aspolate “Vig. | 
ilance’”” Committee — | 


Hearings 








HAT was characterized by 
President Joseph P. Ryan as 
a Vigilance or Alert Committee of 
Labor was announced at the last 
| meeting of the Central Trades and 
|Labor Council of Greater New 


| 
! 


of T omj York sod Vicinity as having been ! 
Mooney. All the facts in the case | formed. 


as brought out in the re 


The purpose of the committee is 
to guard the interests of trade 
unions and trade union leaders 
during the course of the investi- 
| gations of the New York city gov- 
ernment. It is to be known offi- 
cially as the Special American 
Federation of Labor Committee. 
| Affiliated with it are representa- 
tives of the Central Trades, the 
Building Trades Council, Allied 
| Printing Trades, the Carpenters’ 
| District Council, the Machinists’ 
Council and other organizations. 
| All unions are urged to send dele- 
gates to the committee. 


Ryan Attacks Closed) 





| 
| 
i 
| 
| 











The committee was created two 
weeks ago with Joseph P. Ryan 
| of the Longshoremen as chairman, 
|Edward Canavan of the Stage 
Hands as vice chairman and Sec- 
retary Quinn of the Hatters as 
secretary. An Executive Board of 
twelve was elected to carry on the 
jmecessary work. The committee 
consists of about one hundred 
members at the present time. 

In explaining the aims of the | 
special committee President Ryan 
complained that in every investi- 
gation into racketeering or gov- 
ernmental matters the first attack | 





hear-.| 
the | 


denounced secret preliminary 
ings before investigators on 
ground tnat those who find noth- 
ing wrong with the situation are 
never askcd to appear as witnesses 
in the open sessions. He defended 
asbestos workers, and fish hand- 
lers’ unions. 

The delegates came to the meet- 
ing anxious to hear what 
done about the prevailing rate of | 


methods of municipal government, I will readily admit that as far 
as I am concerned that is true. What is called a respectable busi- 
nessman’s administration means no more to me than a Tammany 
administration. 

I want to see an honest government. We have had ample evi- 
dence that not every judge or magistrate is beyond suspicion. It 
has been admitted that the practice of making a present for an 
appointment is hardly startling. Some make the point that it is 
graft if you give it before the appointment, and natural generosity 
if the present comes later. This seems to me too fine a distinction. 

“ Nor am I moved when some executive says, ‘Well, maybe here 
and there wrong acts have been committed. But those were done 
by my subordinates. I cannot help that.” 

I think an executive ought to be responsible for his subordi- 
nates. He should begin by picking people he can trust rather 
than in satisfying the demands of district leaders. 

Again, it has been said and will be said that though certain 
policemen have erred in ugly graft in framing women, many mem- 
bers of the force are above reproach. And it is asked, “Why don’t 
the newspapers print more about the honest men in the city gov- 
ernment, and the city service?” 

Such excuses I take to be a confession of weakness. Heaven 
defend the City of New York when the fact of reasonable honesty 
becomes first page news. 

And'I am thinking—and I want you to think—of those changes, 











those radical changes in the making of New York which are not 
first page, which are not spectacular. You cannot expect to get 
10,000 peopie to stand around and cheer when an old and ill-con- 
ditioned tenement is torn down. That isn’t as exciting as prying 
a gunman out of a West End Avenue apartment. But in the long 
run it will mean more. 


YOUR JOB AND MINE 


a \AN’T we all get the notion that this city government is not 
XU something apart? It belongs to us. More than that, it is us; 
or it should be. 


And so when it falls short we cannot content ourselves simply 
by finding a culprit here, or a culprit there. We must do better. 
We must say, “This time we have failed, now we'll get to work.” 

And that work must be done in a spirit of full co-operation. It 
has been said a great many times before that we did show a dis- 
pensation for team-work under stress of war. We called that an 
emergency. We confront an emergency now. Seven million men 
out of work constitutes a problem just as acute as warfare—more 
cangerous, I think, and more dreadful. 

The federal government says that the creation of relief belongs 
to local agencies. And local agencies say it belongs to the federal 
government. And so any comprehensive plan languishes while 
the responsibility is batted back and forth. It is your responsibility 
and mine. Not charity, of course. Reorganization. And I say it 
without any feeling that it is merely a speaker's phrase, though 
thousands of speakers have said it. Brotherhood now and here- 
after—true and complete. 


wages before the City Fathers. 
President Ryan explained that con- 
ferences were being held with Di- | 
rector o f the Budget Koh'er and | 
that the matter would come up | 
before the Poard of Estimate ai 
its next meeting of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. Mary of the 
trades were going to receive the 
wage tiey claimed was the pre- 
vailing rate, assured Ryan. Secre- | 


tary Quinn stated that the union | 
representatives did not claim the 
rates were rot correct but they | 


wanted to check up on the Direc: | 
tor’s data | 
The meeting adjourned after one 


of the snortest sessions in nany | 
months. 


Rand School Will Hold 
Commencement on May 


24; Thomas to Speak 


The Rand Sct 


1001 will close its 
twenty-fifth year with commence- 
ment exercises at 8:30 p. m. on 
the evening of May 24th. Di- 
plomas will be given to the largest 
class ever graduated from the 
school. Norman Thomas will be | 
the chief speaker. The Rand} 
School Players, under the direc- | 
tion of David Rossi, will present 


in a new dramatic form certain 
important scenes from the history | 
of the School. There will be danc- | 
ing and refreshments and the | 
spirit of comradely fellowship that 
always characterizes such occas- 
ions at the School. All ex-stu- 
dents, all friends, and especially 
all members of the Socialist Party 
and labor unions are invited to at- 
tend. It is suggested that each | 
one bring as his guest some friend 
|who may become a student next 








)is made upon the trade upions. He | }} 


had been |} 
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An Autographed 


Copy of 


| ‘America’s Way Out’ | 


By NORMAN THOMAS 
LA eee} 


| To everyone who obtains five yearly subscriptions, or ten semi- 


) yearly subscriptions, before June i—a copy of Norman Thomas’ 
“America’s Way Out—A Program of Democracy.” 
| This book has been aptly termed a landmark in the history of 
| No Socialist should miss reading it. 

| In addition to a preface, an epilogue, a bibliography and an 
index, this book contains the following chapters: 
| 


The World Machin- X. Socializing Industry. 
ery Gives Us. ¥ 
XI. Other Economic 
How We Use Our Problems for Social- 
Power. ism. 
Capitalism, Nation- XII. Socialism and the 
alism and Radical- Individual, 
cae XIII. A Socialise View of 
Redes Borm's of Our Political Theory 
Capitalism. and ‘Screens, 
a» gcenai 
oS Ge eee XIV. pres In- 
Growth of Socialism. tate 1 
XV. Basic OrganiZations: 

Cc , 

—— Labor and the Co-. 
War and Salvation. operatives 
What Is the Matter XVI. Political Parties in 
With Democracy? America. 
A Socialist Philos- XVII. Can We Make a 
ophy. Better World? 
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YOU CAN STILL WIN A 
FREE TRIP TO VIENNA 


cash equivalent, which is the first prize in The New 


Leader Circulation Contest. 


2nd Prize: 


Two Weeks’ Va- 


cation at Camp Tamiment, or 








year. Cards of admission may be 
obtained at the School office. 














3rd Pri 
League 


\| the cash equivalent. 
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ze: Four Days at the 


for Industrial Demo- 


cracy Conference at Tamiment, 


or the cash equivalent, 
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It’s Easy to Get 
Subscribers for 


NEW 


‘would keep abreast of 
ithe world's progressive} 
jmovements —~ covers the} 
|national and internation- | 


lof Socialism should} 


others! 
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Contest Rules 


The contest score will be 
reckoned in points. Each six 
months’ subscription to The 
New Leader will count 5 
points—each yearly subscrip- 
tion 10 points. The con- 
testant having che greatest 


number of points will secure 


the first 
est, 
third, 


All con 


second 
then fourth amd fifth. 


prize—the next high- 
prize—next the 


testants making 50 


4th Prize: Upton Sinclair Li- 
brary, a collection of person- 
ally autographed books. 


Sth Prize: Library of Socialise 
Classics, 25 volumes. 


@th Prize: Norman Thomas’ | 
“America’s Way Out.’ An— 
autographed copy will go to 
all contestants who score 50 
points or more. 


points will be rewarded with 
a copy of Norman Thomas’ 
new book. A minimum of 
2,000 points will be needed 
to qualify for the first prize. 
Send in names and addresses 
printed clearly. Write on one 
side of the paper and do noe | 
forget to sign your name and 
address to each list you send 
in. Send in your lists once 
a week addressed to Contest 
Editor, The New Leader, 7 
East 15th St., New York. Ac- 
company lists with check or 
money order. Scores will ap- 
pear in The New Leader 
weekly, 


Remember, you should col- 
lect $1.00 for a six months’ 
subscription and $2 foe a 
yeatly subscription. All sub- 
scriptions must be NEW and 
start mot later than June 8, 
1931. In case of a tie all 
tieing contestants will receive 
the same prizes. All entries 
must be postmarked before 
midnight of June 1, 193%, 
Any mailed after that will noe 
be counted. 


The count will be certified 
by Henry Halpern Co., Certie 
fied Public Accountants. The 


contest is open to all excepe 
employees of The New Leader, 


CONTEST CLOSES MIDNIGHT, JUNE 1, 193% 
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LET This Coupon Start YOU 


CONTEST EDITOR, 
THE NEW 


LEADER * 


Sth Screet 


New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find 


| 
subscriptions, my first contribution , 
in The New Leader Circulation Con- | 
test. I agree to abide by the rules | 
as stated. 
Name | Mail Itc TODAY 
| " With Your 
Address First 
Address | Subseriptiosn — 
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funicipal Reform and the Needs of 


? BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, THOUGH HONEST, CANNOT SATISFY MASSES; THE SOCIALIST 
PROGRAM AS THE ONLY OPPOSITION TO TAMMANY 


privileges which governments dis- a short article. 
pense and on which business waxes indicated here. - 
fat and rich. In a word, they Such a party must proviad ade- 
offered nothing to the exploited quate housing facilities for over 


two million New Yorkers who live 
r Tesuddnesie Hall, of course, is also in our slums. This can only be 
the protector of vested economic done by some form of municipal 
interests, but it is much more skill- housing. It must provide adequate 
ful at it than either the Republi- unemployment relief. This means 
cans or fusion reform govern- unemployment insurance, Obvi- 
ments. It knows how to dispense ously, the latter can best be ad- 
charity to the disinherited very ministered by the state. Never* 
cleverly. Before Christmas it theless, since the municipality is 
gives away coal to poverty-stricken expected to bear a large share of 
New Yorkers, who otherwise would unemployment relief, it is properly 
freeze to death, in their squalid within the scope of municipal poli- 
and ugly tenements. Before Pass- ties. Clearly, a municipal admini- 
over it gives away matzohs to stration, which supported the cause 
poor Jewish families who other- of unemployment insurance, would 
wise could not observe their die- help greatly to obtain it. It must 
tary laws. It does nothing, of provide adequate recreational faci- 
course, to provide these people lities in the shape of more and 
with decent housing centrally better public parks, playgrounds 
heated or with economic security and beaches. These things would 
so that they would not have to be be impossible without heavier in- 
dependent upon the miserable come taxes on the wealthy and 
charity of the Tammany district taxes on land values socially cre- 
leader. ated by the construction co? pub- 
There has grown up a myth lic improvements. 
about Tammany Hall being a sort They would also be impossible 
of Robin Hood organization, rob- without state action. The city is 
bing the rich for the benefit 


of the poor. What it does most 
requently is to rob both the rich 
and the poor for the benefit of 
Tammany Hall. For every dollar 
in charity that it dispenses to the 
poor, it steals much more from 
them in many subtle ways which 
are not obvious to the untrained 
mind. For instance, the City of. 
New York pays out annually over 
$50,000,000 for private property 
which it acquires for public pur- 
poses through its use of the power 








in 1933 Tammany will come back 
in 1937 (assuming that it is de-_ 
feated as,the result of the present _ 
government; its powers are care- disclosures). Moreover, it stways 
|fully defined and circumscribed in | "turns much stronger apd much 
the charter granted it by the leg- eer difficulty to defeat. ' Witness 
islature. There can be no gr eat |its strength since 1917. 

expansion of its activities without | To socialists the lesson is clear. 


acquiring additional enabling leg- |We are the only logical alternative 


islation from Albany. Reforms in 
taxation would require even fed- |to Tammany misrule. We alone 


eral action. Therefore, no pro- | stand for a program that can win 
gressive or radical party could over the masses permanently as 
hope to achieve its ends in the |,-ainst Tammany. We must con- 


ipality unless it obtained 
pe —, the state and naerencd | solidate and increase the strength 


as well, Here is another great | | that we gained in 1929. This fall 
weakness of municipal fusion|we will have a magnificent op-~ 
movements. They confine them- portunity to bring our message to 
selves to the city. the people of the city. There is 

«ls going to be an election for the 
Borough Presidency of Manhattan. 
The latter, besides being an im- 
portant administrative official, en- 
joys two votes on the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, 
which is the real governing body 
of New York City. A skillful So- 
cialist campaigner running for 
this office, conversant with munici- 
pal problems, would do a grand 
educational job. Let us start 
fighting now. 
























































Henry J J. . Rosner 


*N New York City, municipal cor- 
ption has apparently become 
Re issue of the hour; so much so 
at the problem of unemployment 
s been thrust into the back- 
pund. In the New York press 
} most banal and obvious state- 
of the mal-administration 
the Walker administration will 
t front page publicity whereas 
@ reasoned attack on the failure 
our political office holders to 
constructive action on behalf 
‘the unemployed will be either 
ad in the back pages or cast 
D the waste basket. 

“To Socialists who are aware 
‘that the distress of unemployment 


transcends in importance the 
mu caused by the corruption 
' the Tammany-McCooey ring, 
= position is a betrayal of the 
un yed. With that viewpoint 
pers, « is in agreement. Some, 
go a step further and de- 
that the Socialist Party 
@ught to ignore the issue of cor- 
and concentrate on unem- 
it. I think that the latter 
reveals a failure correctly 
to analyze political realities. 
‘We cannot help it if the press 
amd a large percentage of the 
population chosses to make of cor- 
' ruption the paramount issue to the 
exclusion of unemployment. Cer- 
tainly our party has labored to 
bring the issue of unemployment 
imto the foreground, In March, 
1980, almost at the very outset of 
_ the present ,industrial . depression 
Norman Thomas and Louis Wald- 
man, Chairmen of the Public Af- 
‘fairs Committee of the Socialist 
Party, appeared before the Board 
of Estimate and Appropriation and 





” 


feated in the next election but by It can only be la creature of the sovereign state 


a reform administration of the 
conventionally respectable type. 
Under Samuel Seabury the Legis- 
lative Investigating Commission | masses. 
will undoubtedly make some very 
startling disclosures of malfeas- 
ance in office. Certainly the in- 
vestigations into the Magistrate’s 
courts and the District Attorney’s 
Office is indicative of the sort of 
thing that an able investigator can 
unearth. As a result the public 


stitute nothing in its place. That 
is why Tammany Hall always re- 
turns to power. Life for the 
masses under our capitalistic in- 
dustrial feudalism is harsh. Al- 
though Tammany will do nothing 
to destroy the special privilege 
that is responsible for suffering 
and privation, it will occasionally 
do something to alleviate distress. 
A man out of a job will once in a 
while get a few dollars from a dis- 
trict leader. Here is the explana- 
tion of Tammany’s great strength 
with the people. a 
~ * 


men have waged a continuous 
fight on behalf of the unemployed. 
If some of the trade unions took 
one-half of the interest in this 
problem that our party has, the 
unemployed would be much better 
off than they are now. 
Nevertheless, it would be a 
grave mistake for us to abandon 
the corruption issue now. In the 
first place our spokesmen have 
become recognized by the public 
as leaders who can be trusted in 
this fight. In the last year andjconscience will be shocked. 
half there has been turned ever to |S. 1 Seabury will begin to as- 
me in my capacity as Research js formidable proportions in the 
Secretary to the Public Affairs | public eye. A fusion ticket of the 
Committee many cases of workers | so-called better elements may be 
who have suffered because of the | formed, possibly with Mr. Sea- 
incompetence or corruption of|bury as its candidate for Mayor, 
Tammany departments. For in- |The newspapers would line up in 
stance, the Department of Li-|{back of him. Plenty of money 
censes which has as one of its|would be forthcoming from 
chief functions the regulation of | wealthy groups for campaign pur- 
private employment agencies, has|poses, and Tammany would be 
singularly failed in this duty. In | defeated. 
March, 1929, the Industrial Sur- 
vey Commission, a state legisla- 
tive investigating committee, 
recommended that this function be 
transferred from the Department 
of Licenses to the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. because the former 
had not stopped the “gyping’’ of 
the unemployed by these slave 
markets, notoriously crooked em- 
ployment agencies with politica] 
influences are permitted to stay in 
business. We brought pressure to 
bear upon the Department of Li- 
censes and helped a great many 
men who had been cheated of their 
last dollar get their money hack. 
Obviously, a Socialist Party that 
fails to take an interest in a 
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The moral to be drawn from these 
facts is, plain. Tammany will 
never be destroyed permanently 
except by a political party that 
stands for clean government plus 
a program of genuine social wel- 
fare for the great masses of 
people. This is impossible with- 
out raising the tax rate and at- 
tacking special privilege. That 
eliminates at once the-typical re- 
spectable reform movement. It is 
obviously impossible to describe in 
detail what that program should 
consist of in the limited space of 


Socialist Politicsin Canada 


Workers Take British Labor as a 
Practical Model 


the House, two from Winnipeg, 
and one from Vancouver. The in- 
dependent Farmer representation 
has been reduced from 65 to 12, 


Tammany could never come back 
if it were ousted from office by a 
party that stood for such a pro- 
gtam. It would be clear to the 
average worker that he stood to 
gain infinitely more from a muni- 
cipal administration that sought 
to use its vast powers legitimately 
to promote his well being than 
through the insignificant dole of 
Tammany. 

Unless such a party triumphs 


This has happened before in the 
history of New York City. The 
best case in point is the Mitchel 
Administration of 1913 to 1917. 
The iatter had been Comynissioner 
of Accounts in previous adminis- 
trations. He had acquired as a re- 
sult of his investigating activities 
a reputation ag a proponent of 
clean government. The result was 
a fusion reform campajgn in 1913 
and his election to office. He 
lasted just four years, to be re- 
placed by one of the dumbest 
Mayors New York City has ever 
known, John F. Hylan, a product 
of the McCooey machine in Brook- 
lyn, which in every way is just as 
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minion-wide scheme of Old 
By Grace 5: Wendeworth | esinton-sride Age 
N Canada, Socialist propaganda 
is printed at government ex- 
pense and circulated through the 
mails without cost and appears in 
the headlines of the leading dailies. 


*> & ® 
Socialists often find themselves 
much hampered for lack of funds 
and lack of opportunity for secure 
ing publicity. Once elected to the 



































was uniformly ignored. 
pointed out then that the city had 
failed to speed up public works 


for direct unemployment relief. 

An entire year passed before 
_ the social workers who were most 
directly concerned with relieving 
actual distress appeared before the 
city authorities to urge action by 
them. Lawson Purdy of the Wel- 
fare Council only a month ago re- 
quested from the city administra- 
tion an appropriation of ten mil- 
lion dollars to provide odd jobs for 
the unemployed; the speeding up 
of public works. Needless to add, 
he was much less’vigorous than 
Qur spokesmen, who appeared at 
the same time. When the city ad- 
ministration finally appropriated 
, terribly inadequate sum of two 
dollars, part of which will 
used to purchase materials, he 
y congratulated the admini- 
stration, Our party and spokes- 


presented a constructive program 
for unemployment relief which 
They 


and that there was great need of 
a@ large municipal appropriation 


conyerts. 


Magistrates’ courts 


tice in these courts. 


complaints which are 


Tammany government. 


is with us, 
advantage of it. 
said than done. 





specific abuse of this character 
loses a grand opportunity to gain 
Many of these workers 
felt a bitter resentment towards 
Tammany Hall and were highly 
appreciative of our efforts on their 


Norman Thomas’s attack on the 
undoubtedly 
won for the Socialist Party a 
great deal of respect among the 
thousands of New York’s humble 
citizens who have been denied jus- 
To judge 
from the large number of specific 
received, 
many people look to the Socialist 
Party for relief. Clearly a politi- 
cal party which aspires to the 
|leadership of New York's masses 
| would make a great mistake if it 
ignored injustices eaused by the 
corruption and inefficiengy of our 


Now that the corruption issue 
it is our task to take 
This is easier 
The great danger 
is that Tammany Hall will be de- 


corrupt as Tammany Hall. 


Remember that 


formers. For instance, 


Union, was Mitchel’s 


sioner of Accounts. 


* * ®# 


reform movements. 


business men’s movements. 


dellar spent. 





threaten the _ special 


How are we to account for the 
return of the corrupt Democratic 
party to office after four years of 
so-called reform administratien? 
Was it because the people of New 
York City prefer dishonest gov- 
ernment to clean government? 
in “the Mitchel 
cabinet were to be found some of 
Ameriaa’s outstanding civic re- 
Leonard 
Walistein, counsel for the Citizen’s 
Commis- 


The explanation is to be found 
in the nature of American civic 
In the past 
these have always been essentially 
Their 
primary purpose was and still is 
to cut out the grosser forms of 
maladministration, reduce the tax 
rate, and give the taxpayer a dol- 
lar’s worth of service for every 
This, the Mitchel ad- 
ministration did. They did not 
economic 


of Eminent Domain, 
000,000 of this, 
mittee, is excess payment. 


basis of inside 


Talley, 


leadership of the Hail. 


foreed on to. streets 


from Tammany Hall. 





About $25,- 
it has been esti- 
mated by the City Affairs Com- 
The 
chief beneficiaries are Tammany 
realtors who buy up property in 
advance of condemnation on the 
information and 
Tammany lawyers specializing in 
these proceedings like ex-Judge 
who at one time was 
prominently mentioned for the 
This stolen 
money should have been employed 
to acquire sites for parks and 
playgrounds in congested areas. 
Each year thousands of children 
crowded 
with vehicles for lack of play- 
ground space are badly injured. 
The human misery caused to par- 
ents in this way is much greater 
than the little relief furnished by 
the miserable handouts received 


Respectable reform administra- 
tions abolish the charity of the 
Tammany district leader, which is 
made possible by graft, but sub- 


What is the secret? 

Canadian labor, though largely 
affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has taken a leaf 
from the book of British ‘Labor 
and decided to carry on its fight 
on the political as well as on the 
industrial field. Ten years ago 
two Labor men were elected to 
the Canadian House of Commons, 
There were at that time in the 
House the two historical parties, 
the Liberals and the Conserva- 
tives, corresponding roughly to the 
Democrats and the Republicans in 
the United States. There was also 
a farmer group, which, following 
the American precedent had taken 
the name “Progressive.” 

The two Labor men decided to 
set up their own party banner, and 
came to be recognized as a fourth 
group in the House. In the ten 
years, three more seats have been 
won and two lost, one of the de- 
feated Labor members, however, 
coming back as representing 3 
Farmer’s constituency. So there 
are now three Labor members in 



















By James Oneal 


a [An Address Delivered Over 
F Station WPAP] 

present industrial depres- 

sion is more widespread and 

More disastrous than any other in 

the history of industrial civiliza- 





; at industrial depressions in the 
_ United States since 1837, an av- 
erage of one about every thirteen 









the disaster of 1894, each collapse 
has become more and more world- 
wide and the one that afflicts us 
now embraces not only all of the | 
industrial nations but many of the | 
lesser developed countries that 
supply raw materials. 

It is obvious that a system | 
which collapses every thirteen | 
years, which inflicts misery upon | 
tens of millions of human beings, 
ig fundamentally diseased. It pre- 
sents an absurd contradiction. 

more its productive powers 
imerease the less is it able to guar- 
amtee economic security to the 
* milliens of toilers who use these 
productive powers. 

‘Phere are those who believe that 
@ecess to land by the distressed 
millions would solve our difficulties 
and yet during the past fifteen 
years more than 3,000,000 farmers 
Ihave deserted the farms. In the 
past twelve years, the value of 
farms and their equipment have 
decreased from 78 billion dollars 
te 58 billion dollars, while the 
farm mortgage debt has increased 
about eight billions in the same 
period. Of those who remain on 

Jand, over a million are being 
fed by charity. Three times since 
the seventies, our farmers have 
either burned their grain for fuel 
of fed it to their hogs. During 
these periods, workmen of the 
@ities have been in want of bread. 

_ “Wor generations down to the 
twentieth century, ours has been a 
mation of free lands for the dis- 
tressed and yet the workmen oc- 
the free lands have been 
@emquered by the capitalism that 
them into the West. If 

the tillers of the soil could not win 
@gomomic security in the days 
When capitalism was weak, it is 
utopian to expect us to win this 
fmdependence and security by free 
aecess to lands in this period when 
@apitalism has become a vast 


J x ¥ * 
Agriculture in the days of gen- 



























































tlemen proprietors asd planter 
republic but it has ceased to 
a. 





tien. There have been no less than | 


years and capitalism is only about | 
150 years old in this country. Since | 


The Producing Masses And The Depression 


|Workers in Cities and on the Farms Must Unite to Re- ‘ 
Organize a Failing Economic System 





roads and banks became the rul- 
ing factors in indystry and politics 
since Lee surrendered at Appo- 
mattox. The development of ma- 
chinery, the enormous expansion 
|of industry and _ transportation, 
}and the centralization of capital 





cal power from the proprietors 
of land to the owners of industry, 
| transportation and credit. Capi- 
talism conquered agrarian power. 

This economic revolution in 
American society carried with it 
;@ political revolution. Even be- | 
| fore Lincoln had been interred at 
| Springfield, the political agents of 
|the new power had swarmed into | 
Congress, Railroads had their 
lawyers in the two houses of Con- 
|gress within a few years. A na- | 
\tional bank act almost doubled the 
|capital of the bankers. Finance 
rapidly rose to a privileged posi- 
tion of equality with invested capi- 
tal. Railroad speculators were 
voted empires of land and milliens 
of dollars out of the Federal 
jtreasury. The high tariff of the 
war period, considered as a tem- 
porary war measure, was retained 
after the war and the rates were 
increased in the ensuing years. 
Behind the tariff walls the owners 
of manufacturing capital grew fat 
and insolent. Immigration of lab- 
orers on a vast scale was encour- 
aged to keep wage scales from 
rising. The farmers were com- | 
pelled to pay excessive prices for 
their supplies and machinery. They | 
were induced to invest in rail- | 
roads to obtain cheap transpor- 
tation only to have the rail- 
roads wrecked by wizard financing 
and stock jobbery. They lost 
their investments and in addition 
faced a transportation power that 
jacked up rates, leaving them to 
the mercy of extoritioners. 

The eccnomic and political rev- 
olution following the Civil War 
indicated that a new power had 


come to rule the republic. Mean- 
time, oe workmen of earlier days 
yho had worked by the side of 

* apprentices were also con- 





quered by the new capitalism. The 
small shop gave way to the fac- 
tory. The simple hand tools were 
succeeded by power-driven ma- 
chinery. The shop workman gave 
way to the capitalist proprietor. 
He was transformed into a wage 
laborer. Dependent upon the 
owners of factories and machines, 


jthe owners. If this labor power 


| shifted social, economic, and politi- | 


;whelmed by 


it, he and his family faced want 
and privation. 
| Profitable gains for the masters 
‘of industry became the motive of 
;capitalistic enterprise. When 
profits could he obtained the 
plants were operated and wage 
workers were employed. When 
they could not be obtained, wage 
workers were discharged. No mat- 
ter what the wants of human be- 
) ings might be, the main considera- 
;tion was the profits for owners, 
not the welfare of the millions of 
human beings dependent upon the 
| continuous operation of industry. 
| This system emerged in the 
| Northeastern States following the 
War of 1812. War has always 
| been a hothouse for capitalistic 
jenterprise. The war ended in 1815 
,and twenty years later came in- 
dustrial depression. The Civil War 
gave an enormous impetus to the 
;}accumulation of capital and of pri- 
vate fortunes while the World War 
gave the masters of capital and 
finance opportunities for accumu- 
lation unknown to any other war 
\in history. 
| What has been said of the shift 
\of power from agriculture to the 
{owners of industrial capital is also 
jtrue in general of the other in- 
dustrial nations. Im all these na- 
tions farmers and industrial work- 
|ers have come under the dominion 
‘of the new power of concentrated 
|capital allied with great banking 
institutions. He who thinks of a 
solution of our grave economic 
problems must think in terms of 
this industrial and political revo- 
lution with its enormous shift of 
power into the hands of the mas- 
ters of our industrial system. 
Now what is striking and ex- 
{ceptional in our history when com- 
pared with the history of other 


{modern nations is that the work- 


ing masses find themselyes over- 
industrial disaster 
with no party of their own to 
speak and act fer them in the leg- 
islatures and in Congress. They 


have literally wasted their voting | 


power upon two parties which 
every intelligent student of our 
party history knows are dominated 
by the new power that rules the 
republic. The ruling party tries 
to soothe us with comforting 
words, and the opposition is con- 
tent to criticise but agrees in fun- 
damentals with the ruling party. 
Meantime we have drifted in a 


ts was a ruling power in| he had to sell his labor power to sea of misery for a year and seven 


months. The so-called “progres- 


since the Civil War. | was purchased he and his family | sives’” of both parties met in sol- 
enterprises, rail- lived; if there was no demand for emn conference in Washington last 





March, decided to investigate what 
is happening, and then adjourned. 
In practically all our legislative 
bodies there is sterility and no ef- 
fective aetion in the gravest 
emergency that has ever faced the 
working people of this country. 

Moreover, there is no evidence of 
a recovery this year. Meantime, 
in many cities throughout the 
country, workingmermhave reached 
the stage of mortgaging their 
household goods to pay the rent. 
All indications are that the general 
distress will become so acute next 
Winter that food riots will occur 
in many cities. Having no politi- 
cal power in the legislative bodies, 
the victims of our industrial col- 
lapse haye no other resource at 
hand, unless in some states they 
capture the legislatures through a 
party representing them and pre- 
senting a program that will bring 
some measure of relief. 

It is time that we recognized 
that the capitalistic system in all 
countries has entered the twilight 
days of its dominion. What is re- 
quired is more intelligent political 
action by the working masses and 
all others who recognize the need 
of a fundamental change in our in- 
dustrial and social system. 

That action cannot be obtained 
within the two parties committed 
to the fundamentals of the exist- 
ing system. This is obvious from 
the present drift of affairs in our 
legislative bodies. 

We should recognize that to per- 
mit our vast productive powers to 
remain in the hands of powerful 
corporate groups is a menace to 
our welfare. Our ultimate pur- 
pose should. be to socialize them; 
that is, the people should succeed 
the present masters as owners 
and operate them for the welfare 
of all instead of for the profit 
gains of a few. 

With this as our ultimate pur- 
pose we should work for every 
measure that will lead to it, meas- 
ures of immediate relief of the job- 
less and the hungry and measures 
for the transfer of ownership and 
power from a few to all. This 
means a philosophy which keeps in 
mind our final aims and a program 
that contributes to the realization 
of these aims. The profit motive 
should be checked, controlled, and 
ultimately driven out of our in- 
dustrial life. 

Working farmers must unite 
with the working people of the 
cities and all friends of this phil- 
osophy and program; they must 
unite in a party of their own and 





win the public powers so that they 
may be used in city, state, and 
nation for these purposes, Old 
age pensions for the veterans of 
industry and nation-wide unem- 
ployment insurance for the job- 
less are two essential immediate 
measures. Farmers must be in- 
sured against the hazards of crop 
failures, storm, hail and insect 
pests, They must be aided in 
pooling their resources in great co- 
operatives and equipped with all 
modern methods of reducing their 
hours of labor. The railroads must 
become publicly-owned and rates 
reduced. Banks must be nation- 
alized and cheap credit be assured 
the farmers. A horde of useless 
middlemen who stand between the 
farmer and those who purchase his 
products must be eliminated, The 
drift towards serfdom in agricul- 
ture must be checked and the 
farmer be helped to take his place 
in a cooperative world of assured 
income, short hours of labor, and 
foreyer guaranteed against the 
hazards and uncertainties that 
have brooded over him since the 
end of the Civil War. 

The labor unions must abandon 
the folly of useless support of this 
and that candidate of the old par- 
ties and become a part of that 
world movement of labor which 
seeks the transformation of this 
wretched capitalistic system. They 
must summon their fighting spirit 
to resist declining wage scales and 
take up the fight for unemploy- 
ment insurance. Sheer preserva- 
tion requires that the unions should 
join in the movement for inde- 
pendent political action . It is es- 
sential to win public power so that 
under its protection they can or- 
ganize the millions now reduced 
to serfdom in the company union 
industries. } 

In short, the times and the prob- 
lems all point to the need of so- 
cializing and democratizing our 
industrial life. Democracy is ex- 
iled from our industries and it will 
return only when the working 
masses have the power to bring it 
back. 
| For all these reasons, I am a 
| Socialist and believe that the So- 
cialist program is adapted to our 
needs. Let us permit no ancient 
prejudices to close our minds, for 
as Tom Paine once said: “To argue 
with a man who has renounced the 
use and authority of reason is-like 
administering medicine to the 
dead.” Socialism inspires mil- 
lions of teilers all over the world 
who are convinced that it is the 
heir to a decaying social order 


but there has been worked out a 
scheme of close co-operation be- 
tween these twelve farmer mem- 
bers and the three Labor members. 

Of the Labor members, two 
came into prominence at the 
Winnipeg general strike in 1919, 
both having been arrested on 
charges of sedition. One was ac- 
quitted and the charges against 
the other dropped. All three have 
had Trades Union experience, and 
all are ayowed Socialists, Mr. J, 
S. Woodsworth, who is recognized 
as the leader, hag previous experi- 
ence in Social Service work. Mr. 
A. A, Heaps, and Mr, Angus Mac- 
Innis had for years been outstand- 
ing members of the municipa] 
councils in Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver, respectively. 

The entrance of Labor into poli- 
tics in Canada is due in large 
measure to the incoming from 
Great Britain of large numbers of 
English and Scotch immigrants 
who have been trained in the La- 
bor party and co-operative move- 
ments in Great Britain. But both 
Mr. Woodsworth and Mr. Mac- 
Innis are native-born Canadians of 
the older Eastern stock. 

Following the British lines, the 
Labor party has a distinetively 
Socialist program. It believes in 
the necessity for an economic 
revolution which would establish a 
co-operative commonwealth. At 
the same time the Labor members’ 
have steadily persisted in the ad- 
vocacy of certain immediate re- 





Trades Unions, has long urged. 

Parliament, under the British 
system, is an excellent broadcast- 
ing station. The elected House of 
Commons, rather than the ap- 
pointed Senate, is the body to 
which the country listens and in 
which is initiated nearly all legis- 
lation. Here is an open Forum, 
with the publicity afforded by an 
excellent Press Gallery and with 
the speeches reported verbatim in 
the official publication known 
popularly as “Kansard”. The dis- 
cussion on each bill, on each mea- 
sure, on the government’s policy 
affords a good opportunity for the 
presentation of Labor’s point of 
view. The Labor members often 
have the opportunity of initiafing 
a debate into which are draws 
members of all the other parties. 
They declare themselves in their 
speeches and sometimes by a vote, 
in faver or opposed to Labor poli- 
cies, and their constituents at 
home are able to know just where 
they stand. 


i 
i 


i 
* * 


Last year, for example, one of 








forms which Labor, through its| 


then the government, 
eoncrete legislation during that 
very session. 
their vote, gave the government 
the chance to carry on. 
Age Pension bill was introduced, 
and after stormy discussion was 
passed in the House of Commons, 
only to be rejected by the Senate 
The election came on that sum- 
mer, and the Liberals were again 
returned to power. 
Age Pension bill was introduced 
and this time it was passed by the 
Senate. 
vincial arrangement and was ac- 
eepted by the five western prov- 


ceiving pensions, a great relief to 
them especially in these times of 
acute unemployment. 
a question of time before this 
measure is adopted by the remain- 


J. M. WOODSWORTH, M. P. 
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A. A. HEAPS, M. P 





promised 


The Labor men, by 


An Old 


Again the Old 


It was a Dominion-pro- 


Commons, the Labor Member of 
Parliament has a regular salary, 
paid by the government, which, 


; though in Canada, not large, en- 


ables him to live throughout the 
year. The session lasts for four 
or five months, and between ses- 
sions he is free to devote a con- 
siderable part of his time to travel- 
ling about, lecturing to Labor au- 
diences. Each member is provided 
with a free pass on all railroads, 
so that in this way his expenses 
are reduced to the minimum. 

In the House the Socialist mem- 
ber has his speech printed with- 
out cost to himself or to his party. 
At a very low rate, he may ob- 
tain as many copies as he wishes, 
either in English or in French— 
the two official languages. These 
speeches often constitute excellent 
propaganda pamphlets and are 
frequently distributed or sold at 


| Labor union and Socialist meet- 


ings. Once an officious policeman 
undertook to seize what he re- 
garded as “red propaganda,” but 
was rather nonplussed to find it 
issued by none other than the 
King’s Printer! 

Thus, though in form Canada is 
under the rule of a king, in prac- 
tice there is perhaps more free- 
dom of expression than exists in- 
many of the countries under re- 
publican forms. Shaw’s extrava- 
ganza “The Apple Cart” reveals 
some of the anomalies as well as 
some of the possibilities of reform 
existing under the British Parlia- 
mentary system. 

Canada is curiously situated— 
halfway between Great Britain 
and the United States—and is 
rather a strange blend of British 
and American institutions and 
ideals. Though numerically so 
much smaller than the Dnited 
States, it may be a sort of ex- 
perimental station which may be 
able to offer certain results of 
value to Socialists south of the 
line. 





What! Is our social ladder p o 
then, with its feet in the hell @ 
misery and poverty, its top rising to 
the false heaven of inane luxury and 
hypocrisy, and the type of man held 
up to admiration and imitation who 
works his way up, over others’ sheul- 
ders, from Lazarus to become Dives? 
—Walter Crane. 








mcees. Last year, in these prov- 
nces, 40,000 old people were re- 


It is only 


ng four provinces. In fact the 
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the Labor members introduced a 





motion on unemployment. With 
some ‘skilful manoeuvering this 
precipitated a debate which lasted 
over six days, and which forced 
the situation upon the attention 
of the whole country. As an elec- 
tion came within a few months, 
unemployment became one of the 
main issues in the campaign, and 
candidates and parties had te take 
a definite stand. The Conservative 
party won the election, in part be- 
cause of its promises—which 
promises, although not carried out, 
are constantly being held up to it 
by the opposition groups. Thus, 
subjects hitherto outside the range 
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of parliamentary discussion are 








coming to the front and standards 
of public welfare are being cre- 
ated. 

Not only in education but also 
in concrete legislation, Labor has 
something to show. For instance, 
in 1925, the strength of the Liberal 
and Conservative parties was s0 
nearly equal that a few votes were 
sufficient to turn the scale either 
way. The Labor members took ad- 
vantage of this situation to the 
full to gain the first legislation on 
Old Age Pensions, They demanded 
of the leaders of both the Liberal 
and Conservative parties, a state- | 
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that can no longer serve human- 
ity. 





legislation. The Conservative reply 
was unsatisfactory. The Liberals, 
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Parents’ Day 











N the Spring one’s feet hurt and walking any 

great distances becomes @ hore, 

Or at any rate so I found it last Sunday when 
I started to walk around Central Park which is 
the joint possession of Mayor James Joseph Walker 
and the people of New York. 

First I sat on a bench in the sunshine which 
had. been providentially turned on by Mayor James 
Walker and ye olde Parke Commissioner and 
watched three squirrels playing capitalist and 


The two thinner squirrels would approach an old 
gentleman sitting on the bench opposite me and 
banging a walnut on its edge. 
this without every indication of extreme timidity. 
They would sit up and clutch their hearts in a most 
Then they would make nervous 
and purely tentative gestures at coming nearer, 
looking over their shoulders meanwhile to be sure 
of no attack from the rear. 
up what seemed to be the last ounce of despairing 
courage, they would make a flurried sortie and 
seize the nut held out to them by the old gentle- 


They did not do 


dramatic fashion. 


Finally, summoning 


Each worker-squirrel would then scamper off and 
after much searching for a secluded spot would 
then proceed to bury his nut, This is quite a labori- 
ous process involving much scratching up of the 
ground and vast amounts of pating down the earth. 

At this point, the capitalist-squirrel entered the 
picture. He was a fat old fellow, very sleek indeed 
with magnificent-whiskers and a shrewd look in his 


He had made careful note of the whole busi- 
ness of retreats and advances. 
finally taken, he would pat his mustache in ap- 
But most important of all, he 
then watched very carefully indeed to see what thé 
final disposition of the nut would be. 

No sooner had the worker-squirrel buried the nut 
and rushed off to get another than this big bum 
would come sauntering along in a most leisurely 
style, unearth the nut and carry it off to bury it 
in some spot unbeknownst to its rightful owner, 
There is in that game a whole volume of political 
economy but I will spare you the obvious moral- 


When the nut was 


proving thanner. 


Hearing in the distance the sound of a band 
and being a bit tired of having reencated before 
my eyes such a grim though familiar drama from 
human life, I wandered over to the Mall, where in 
the days of my extreme youth I was wont to ride 
in goat-carts under the now long-forgotten elms 
and alongside the world’s worst statues. 

I had thought that perhaps they were starting 
the band concerts and that a little music would 
calm my savage breast, or whatever it was the old 
bird wrote about. 

As I pushed my way to the front with my best 
subway manners and got well seated on a bench 
which seemed to be completely surrounded by 
policemen and American flags, I discovered to my 
horror that I was not attending a band-concert 
but rather a celebration of National Parents’ Day. 
Now so far as I can recall, I am neither a Nationa} 
nor an International Parent. 

Anyhow there I was and there was no getting 
The celebration was being run by a gent 
who hollers mammy songs over the mike. 
name, self-given, was that of “Uncle Robert.” With 
the intellectual assistance of Dr. Robert J. Frost 
of the Board of Education, Uncle Robert had spelled 
out this stirring slogan for Parents’ Day, which he 
said ha@»been carried to all parts of “the woild:” 
“A Kiss for Mother and a Hug for Dad.” 

Uncle Robert said that he was the uncle of all 
the million and one-half school-children in New 
York, which sets up an all-time avuncular record. 
He said that he loved us all, parents and children 
alike and that he would love to come right down 
I started to leave then, but the 
cop behind me hollered “sit down,” and who am 
I to go around fighting with cops, Jesse Gross? 


and kiss us all. 





Then Dr. William J. O’Shea, also of the Board of 
Education, who can read and write and all, got up 
and said that he was the father of all the one 
million and one-half school-children in the city of 
New York. He said that a lot of people were go- 
ing around knocking the public school system of 
the city and that it was an outrage and that any 

-man who would dare to strike at the foundations 
of our educational system had poison in his veins 
and all good sgchool-children and their parents 
should keep away from such reptiles. 
Mayor Walker (who had just come onto the plat- 
form in a brand new suit, while the Sanitation Band 
played “My Own Red, White and Blue,” written 
during a lull in the conversation by James J. Fen- 
nell, Principal, God forbid, of Public School 77 of 
the Bronx) was the best Mayor this city had ever 
had and that we should all give him a big hand. We 
all did, and then that famous protector of the 
hearth and home, James Joseph Walker, as Hey- 
wood Broun pefsists in calling him, got up and 





Got to hand it to Jimmy. He came out fear- 
lessly in favor of motherhood. His voice choked up 
a bit as he stood there like the gallant fighter that 
he is, denouncing his critics as those who would 
undermine motherhood and the institution of the 
Wild boys like John Haynes Holmes, Dr, 
Sidney Goldstein and Rabbi Wise. 


around busting up homes, no better than those 
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“Free” Competition Revealed 


As a Myth 
By Horace B. Davis 


CONOMISTS of the last cen- 

tury who spun their petty 
theories about the beneficial ef- 
fects of “free” competition missed 
the rather important point that 
the manufacturers who were con- 
ferring the benefit of their pres- 
ence on the community did not 
like “free competifion and were 
trying to get away from it all the 


time. 
The early bosses of the cotton- 


manufacturing industry, which has 


been held up as a beautiful ex- 
ample of laissez-faire at its best, 
at least as far as the business end 


was concerned, were not only busy 


lobbying for the highest tariff pos- 
sible,—a direct contradiction of 
laissez-faire, of course,—they were 
all the time age | out to con- 
trol some part of the economic 
machine which under laissez-faire 
was in continual danger of break- 
ing down. 

Thus Almy and Brown, Rhode 
Island pioneer manufacturers, 
were “so dissatisfied with the ir- 
regularities of the putting-out 
syatem that they set up hand 
weavers in their own shop.” In- 


stead of paying a decent wage and } 


leaving labor supply and demand 
to take care of itself, the bosses 
of the earliest mills in Rhode Isl- 
and, never paid in cash “but at 
least half and sometimes entirely 
in goods at the company store, 
where the temptation to over- 
charge was often too strong for 
the owner.” There was just the 
Same paternalism in early New 
England as in the present-day 
South—even to the yellow dog 
contract. Over a hundred years 
ago the employes of the Cocheco 
Manufacturing Co., at Dover, 
N. H., “pledged themselves ‘not 
to be engaged in any combination, 
whereby the work may be impeded, 
or the company’s interest in any 
work injured; if we do, we agree 
to forfeit to the use of the com- 
pany the amount of wages that 
may be due us at the time’.” 

When labor could not be secured 
readily, the manufacturers did not 
wait for it to turn up; they sent 
out wagons scouting for it, as far 
away as the Canadian border. And 
when they were able, they estab- 
lished pools and rings to keep up 
the price of yarn and make a little 
extra profit. That was the system 
of laissez-faire. 

* -* 

The author of this new book, 
Dr, Caroline F. Ware, “The Early 
New England Cotton Manufacture. 
A Study in Industrial Beginnings.” 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1931, has given 
us the authoritative study on the 


all available literature. She take: 


so in New England’s other chief 


tion” of capital at all. If any- 


“All the early mills, many later 
Rhode Island factories, and some 
of the establishments in southern 
Massachusetts and Connecticut 
were carried on with very little 
capital. They grew slowly, chiefly 
by reinvestment of earnings . . 
Practically no foreign capital en- 
tered in.” 

Miss Ware also disposes of a 
fallacy dear to the working class, 
that the bosses always make a lot 
of money. During the most pros- 
perous period of the industry, the 
average dividend from the large 


cluding all mills from 1816 to 1846, 
it was perhaps not over 3 per cent. 

She distinguishes between the 
“family system” of Rhode Island, 
where men worked in the same 
plant with their wives and chil- 
dren, and the “boarding house sys- 
tem,” later developed in New Eng- 
land. Women earned $2 a week in 
the former and $2.50 or more in 


mills came in with the power loom, 
“which could be best operated by 
women and girls who ranged from 
18 to 22 years of age.’ She in- 
sists that “in the early days, 
workers (were) on the whole, 
somewhat better off in the mills 
than elsewhere.” But long hours 
continued in the mills when they 
had been abolished outside; and in 
the forties, with the coming of im- 


set in. Unfortunately, she leaves 
the story shortly after. 

The sections on labor do not 
show the author at her best. Al- 
though she bravely states that 


year, and that “the company reg- 


longer in Winter; although she de- 
scribes the blacklist against “in- 
subordinate” workers, and the per- 
nicious speedup introduced by the 


fact that the workers were not 








more abused can be attributed to 
the generosity of the earlier em- 


| 











subject. She has unearthed sev- ! 
eral early mill records and combed 


a crack at the idea that the opera- 
tions of capitalists consist of mak- , 
ing advances to laborers. She} 
shows that as with the shipbuild- 
ing and boot and shoe industries, 


have permanent homes on the re- 


manufacture, cotton cloth, there 
was really no “original accumula- 
ship, and live as work-tenants on 

thing, laborers made advances. 
are 300,000 de-tribalized natives, 

living permanently in the towns or 
near the towns, under conditions 


Governmental pledges of creation 
of land for the native tribes have 


whites are always given both a 
preference in jobs and a wage five 
or six times the wage paid the na- 
tive. No place is left the native, 
in which to live or die. 
companies was 9 per cent, and in-| 

in industry is far better off than 
his brother who works on the land 
The average annual wage of the 
1,200,000 natives employed By 
Europeans is less than $70. 








the latter. The ‘“boarding-house” | 


From a Drawing by Rockwell Kent in “N by E” (Brewer & Warren) 





so fastened its tentacles about the 
commonwealth that there appears 
no probability that South Africa 

ill escape the disaster which 
slavery has in past times brought 
upon its addicts. 


Nearly 5,000,000 native blacks 
in the Union of South Africa are 
ordinary human 
rights by a white population less 
than one-third their number, hard- 
ened in indifference or cruelty by a 
hundred years of fear that the na- 
tives may find a way to avenge 
Boer-dominated | their own wrongs. 
South | despairing, wait and gain in num- 
t differs from the slave- | bers. 
which prevailed | 


of “profit to the employers and 
satisfaction to the workers.” 
man Ware’s book, the “Industrial 
Worker, 1840-1860,” does not make 
the mistake of saying that work- 


|eause they did not strike every 
migrant Irish, exploitation of labor | 


South Africa’s 
Disaster 
FRIKANERISM is the whiie- 








payday came only four times a| 


ulations put labor almost wholly | British in 
at the mercy of employers,” and | Africa. 
dutifully points out that hours | holding doctrine 


were from sunup to sundown and | Afrikaners over the native mass is 


preserved by the familiar Ameri- 
can expedient—the native is shut 
out from the polling booth. He 
has no right to vote in the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free -States; 
in Natal, 1,250,000 natives are all 
disfranchised by legal tricks; in 
Cape Province, the natives who 
can vote are 16,000 out of 1,750,- 
000. Hertzog chains. down the 
safety valve, 


; ; This book is written in a mood 
in the American South before the! of deep resentment of the moral 
Civil War, just as it differs from| paralysis that distinguishes Afri- 
of|can statesmanship. It begins with 
| Arab and Moor in North Africa, of| af explanation of Boer experience 
, , ‘ |two generations ago, by its modi-| 
premium system, still she is unduly | fications 
tender to the employers. “The|changed wor!d condition. 





|—the pioneering on the vast veldt, 
&@\/and the building up of a sense of 
But, as'| individual right, in the white man, 
Leonard Barnes points out in this|to dominate all the land and all 
tine a ag Rs ae J. B.!the natives within his reach. 
" ; ippinco -0,, hila., $3.) made | emphasizes 
ployers”(!). Again, she describes | as the result of five years of ; 


‘ A ob-| F orld, s ici » 
a strike in 1853 following a period servation in South Africa pretty enced Pon sand g Dare 


ern ideas, fierce resentment of out- 





side interference withthe old 
harsh rules. Into this backward 
social order the British element 
has been absorbed. Gradually the 
Afrikaner has extended his armed 
raids farther and farther into the 
interior, seizing more and more of 
the lands of the Bantu nations, 
until only 2,500,000 of the blacks 
serves—from which at least 500,- 
000 must go to white employment 
for six to nine months in each 
year. There are 2,000,000 who 
have lost their hold on land-owner- 


the farms of white men. There 


of industrial misery worse than 
exist in any corner of Europe. 


of huge additions to the reserves 


been ignored for many years. 
Wages are steadily depressed, and 


But the native who has a job 


*s* ¢ * 


Premier Hertzog has been bitter 


in his hostility to the one labor} 
union among the natives—the In- 
dustrial and Commercial Union, to 
which the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions has granted 
affiliation. He dismissed his min- 
ister of posts and telegraphs on 
grounds which included the offense 
of his having met a delegation 
from this organization. Minister 
of Justice Roos boasted in a pub- 
lic meeting that while Gen. Hert- 
zog had received an apology from 
Clements Kadalie, head of the I. 
Cc. U., he, Roos, “should regard it 
as a most enormous insult if a 
native (dared to) apologize to 
me.” Kadalie has been hounded 
by the’ police, and his union’s lo- 
cal offices have been sacked—just 
as would be the case in some of 
the Southern States if a Negro la- 
bor organization became influen- 
tial there. 


Political domination by the 


Lawrence Todd. 








THE NEXT EMANCIPATION 


V.—Negre Mastery and White Emancipation 


jentire gallery blossomed forth 
with banners and placards. One 
jimmense cloth banner dropped 
}over the front of the gallery and 
|the House clock, reading ‘“Work- 
ers Create All Wealth— TAX 


l 
(29 Kentuck 
Indicted for Murder 


| (Continued from Pare One) 
| from $3.20 to $2.10 a day for out- 
Company officials 








(This is the fifth installment of 
a revised booklet, “The Next Eman- 
cipation.” It has been published ‘o 
sell at cost, 10 cents pasipaid, by the 
Negro Lebor News Service, P. O. 
Box 66, College Station, New York 
City, or 2653 Washington boulevard 
Chicago). 


By James Oneal 


A S black capitalism developed 
in Africa, a black imperial- 








ism would also follow. With it 
would come the old diplomacy of 
the white imperialist countries, If 
the Negro capitalists found that 
the Negro wage workers were be- 
coming strong in their movement 
to abolish robbery, the Negro mas- 


gardless of their race, nationality 
or the color of their skins. They | 
appreciate class brotherhood and 





ters would appeal to the white 


ing clases of other countries for 
aid in restoring their old privileges. 
In Russia and Mexico the old de- 
posed ruling classes would wel- 
come foreign bayonets, even if 
workers of their own race were 
slaughtered. The old masters of 
Russia and Mexico feel that they 
have more in common with the 
masters of other countries than 
they have in common with the 
workers of their own countries. 
On the other hand, the ruling | 
classes of other countries feel that | 
they have much in common with 
the old Mexican and Russian ruling 
classes. Both feel this way, re- 


solidarity. They do not permit na- 
tional frontiers or flags to inter- 


masters of other countries for aid, | fere with common action against 
Consider this fact. The old Rus- | the workers of any country. 


sian ruling classes appealed to the 


The same thing would be true 


|of a Negro capitalism in Africa. 


ruling classes of other countries |The Negro masters of Africa, 
for aid when their power W&8S/when their power became en- 


taken away. 


In Mexico the old | dangered by awakened Negro 


ruling classes appealed to the rul-|workers) would call across the 





“militant Socialists.” 

A most offensive little boy who will surely grow 
up to be a successor to Rudy Vallee unless some- 
thing is done at once about it, then sang a gooey 
song with a lot of gestures in which he also en- 
All of us then piped up in-our 
“Three Cheers for Cousin 
Cousin Jimmy means James 
Walker who is cousin to the one million and one- 
half school children, just as Uncle Robert is their 
uncle and Dr. William J. O’Shea, who must have 
a couple of bicycles,, is their daddy. 

Oh, I forgot, there was a flag drill in the midst 
ef all this in which we pledged allegiance to our 
flag, which as the Sanitation Band pointed out is 
cur “dear flag of free-dom” (waving as it does so 
beautifully over the prisons where they have got 
Mooney and Billings cooped up) and stood at salute 
for a long while as a boy who looked from where 
we were sitting like an advanced case of dementia 
praecox, marched round and round the platform 
carrying the flag of the State of New York which 
says on it, “Excelsior.” 

When the cop finally ict me 
there, filled with pride to think that we were natives of 
what Mayor Walker has called, “The Imperial City of 
New York” and feeling pretty high hat about all you 
oys and gels who have to live out in hick towns like 
Have you got a Cousin Jim- 
my and an Uncle Robert, to say nothing of a Daddy 


dorsed motherhood. 
shrill childish voices, 





go, we went away fr-m 


Chicago and Philadelphia. 


even be among you some of those poisonous vermin who 
dare to criticize your home towns. Scotch them boys. 
Go after them with the flag. Point out what they are 
doing to the institution of motherhood. 
motte, “A Kiss fcr Mother, a Hug for Dad.” Get 
, like us here in this good, old Imperial 
are you, “backward peoples?” 
ene and one-half million schoo 
cent of whom can’t read or write, before you fare to 











A Drinker of Hashish{ 


In eleventh-century Persia, a secret 


Sabbah, indulging in the use of the 
Oriental drug hashish, and, when 
under its influence, in the practice 
of secret murder. The murderous 
drinker of hashish came to be 
called Aashash in the Arabic and 
from that origin comes our English 
word assassun! 


Write for Free Booklet, which suggests 
how you may obtain 2 command of 











nored everythng that is vital to the 
freedom and happiness of 
workingmen and women. What ré 
the workers of all colors and na- 
tionalities need first of all is a pro- 
English through the knowledge of word gram that leads to a mastery of 
origins included im, their own lives, not a mastery over 
'sS NEW their lives exercised by a class of 
capitalists, be they white or black 
We will return to consider the are divided it means v 
problem of the Negro wage them. 
worker in the United States. This be as weak as the Negro 
\is his home. Here he will have to|is much weaker than he would be 
|solve his problems the same as the 
| white wage worker. There is no| were united for their common in- 
more reason for the Negro worker | terests. 
to go to Africa than there is for] 


seas to the white masters for aid. 
|The white masters would respond 
with arms and troops to help the 
Negro masters keep power over 
|Negro workers. Providing, of 
|course, that the wage earners of 
the other countries appealed to 
were not strong enough to restrain 
their own masters from extending 
isuch aid, : 


A Program For Mastery 
What would control the actions 


of the Negro masters is their de- 
sire to retain their power to rule 
their privilege of owning the nat- 
ural resources and plants of pro- 
duction. These property interests 
order was founded by Hassan ben |are the same a thé property in- been 
terests that dictate the actions of 
white capitalists where white capi- 
tailsm rules. 


Marcus Garvey’s program ig- 


Neerr 
Negro 


|have offered to reduce rent from PROFITS—To Keep Workers 
$12 to $10, but’miners on strike from Starving Justice: DEMANDS 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 


the white worker to go to Alaska 
One is as much entitled to be here 
as the other. One is as essential | 
to the other, also. 


refused to accept. 
Whey have been working only two i 
land three days a week for many | ANCE! Delegates from Labor 
| Unemployment Conferences in 

In Avella just recently, starving | Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Reading, 
miners marched to the county seat | York, Laneaster, Allentown, were 
and demanded relief, but officials 
only promises. 
Kensington, where there are two 
United Mine Workers of America 
have been cut from 
Oc a ton to 30c a ton. 
burg, in Washington County, daily 
ry vers are advising the min- 
unemployed to wait 
the American Tin Plate 
Co, factory and get the left-overs 


We have seen that the problems | 


black workers are the same. There | 
is one difference, however. 
the persistence of the color ques- 
It has a special bearing on 
jthe theme of this booklet. 
|is race prejudice and race discrim- 
ination against Negroes 
There is the Jim Crow car 
and exclusion from public places 
There is a white preji 
Negroes in the skilled trades 
in the professions. 


| the demonstrators. A low hum of 
|resentment rose from the House. 
|The gallery was silent. Delegates 
lof Lancaster Central Body and 
|Building Trades Council bore 
|signs denoting their organization. 
|“Dividends are doles,” “Work or 
| Wages,” “Not Charity but Work,” 
|\“To Hell with Charity by the 
| Boss,” read many other of the 
signs. 








Prejudices Kept Alive 
workers themselves are suffering. 
In 1823 some 3,000 men were em- 
>|ployed by thé American Tin Plate, 


Hoopes said he had not laid his 
plans before the Governor and 
scored the reforming millionaire 
,now in the chair, who appointed 
an unemployment committee prom- 
ising to abide by their recommen- 
dations but when they recommend- 
ed unemployment insurance, ig- 
nored their report and recently in 
the face of front page stories of 
privation and want in capitalist 
newspapers, declared that “there 
was no want or suffering that was 
not being adequately cared for.” 


and stupidity, and the w 


only 1,800 working part time. 
round Johnstown, mines are 
zy less than an average of 


wage workers to keep this 





vefore we had this 





who came to New 


Penn. Defeats Bill 
For Job Insurance 


Many native workers shared this 
(Continued from Pege One) 
yressed opposition at the hear- 





lost but in spite of minor skir- 
mishing, the opposition remained 
silent until the roll was called 
when unemployment insurance in 
Pennsylvania was rejected by a 
vote of 107 to 35. 


industry have in past years set no 
limit to their gains and we behold 






in our history, of 
me owners gathering high- 


‘‘Rochester Socialist” 


ments in depres- 


ist also be paid as 





y in turn may per- 
om Seow) Shey: bare ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A five- 
column, four page paper, “The 
Rochester Socialist,” has made its 
entry to the group of papers rep- 
resenting the Socialist Party in 
this country. Every page carries 


clerical leaders to tex 







nt is they have won the 
nd|members of the Ho 





and editorial style is quite defi- 
nitely designed to attract and edu- 
cate non-Socialists. 





once 


In response to a question, Rep. 


A motion to close debate was 





New Socialist Organ 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 


illustration and the make-up 

















Negro prejudice is today. It helpe 
to 
Negro prejudice 
workers 


ELIGION?? 


Discourages Race Progress | 


lath 
NEGRO.R 
Encourages Race Progress 
++ Says. 
JONES CLARENCE DARROW 
R ELS 1 S __1se Newsstands 
69 Sth AVE. N. ¥. C, $1,530 Yearly 


The white worker may not 
BISHOP ROBERT E. 
if both white and Negro workers 












(To be continued) 
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Chatterbox 








More Sonnets 
You do me such immeasurable wrong 
With all this waiting through a spell of 
Because you are the melody of song 
Too sweet for singing, you should live it 


Because you are the glow of hearth and sum, 
And there is need so great within this night =~ 
Wherein we grope about to see things dome. ss 
You must be here to lend a little light. ve 


Remember then, if you should find it wise ~~] 
To send me back to sodden chores erst: 
That day the song and laughter in me 
And darkness draws the heavy blinds of 


And I am vain enough to dream and see 
Your music and your glamor die with me, 


Then might I stumble down a rutted lane, 
Back to the loneliness we knew at 

While blackness adds uncertainty to pain, Be 
And moistened silence tantalizes thirst... | 


And with these, hunger goading like a knout, 
Grim trinity of love’s relinquishment, 

For who can balm a wound worn sore with 
Or feed upon the moments that are spent? 


What would be sadder than this dull defeat we 
Since both of us would lose, though you remaim 

As stunned, as darkened and as incomplete ; 
Upon the rutted windings of the lane, 


While distance mumbles in her monotone tLe 
The certain knowledge ... we are both... alone 
There is a book before me that will never see) 
the “best selling” list of any book column. Yes 
it has a world of meaning for such of us who dream 
and plan beyond the back fences of our 25 x I 


It is written by a Socialist pastor of Buffalo, 
published by the Salem Evangelical Brotherhood of 
Buffalo, sells for $1.00, and has the splendid tities 
from Biblical source—‘“He stirreth Up the Peow 
The author is Comrade Dr. Herman J. Haha, 

My own belief in an anthropomorphic Almighty is 
nebulous and undisturbing. My faith in organized 
religions, is equally as indistinct and light, Z envy 
their power to keep their followers organized. J 
am jealous of their numbers. It would be 
to have their talent, money, influence and 
in the Socialist Party. We might come pretty 
to establishing the great dream into reality & we 
were so endowed, ae 

Yet never have I yielded to the Continental influ- 
ence of my forebears to hold the gentlemen of 
cloth in disdain. Perhaps because the 
indistinctly related to the church here, 
gion is not rammed down our throats from ¢ 


i 


Socialists who have come here from the : 
ridden monarchies of Europe have retained evel 
to this day a subtle distrust and distaste for preacite 
ers and priests. Tolerance, enlightenment, and alt 
that seem to have slight influence with these comie 
rades where ecclesiasts are considered. 

Also, our own experience with certain preacite 
ers as office holders and party renegadés hag ha@ 
little to recommend their kind to our oldeg come 


For myself, preachers as much as bankers, 
yers, doctors and engineers, have an ind 
right to accept Sociaiism as their political 
and join with us for that end. And what is 
desirable about them is, that there is always 
chance that they can influence members from © 
parishes to come in with them. 

Whenever the Catholic or Protestant 
tions come out with a document of Socialist 
cepts and interpretations of the social 
I get a real thrill, and am grateful. 

The preacher who gets the Socialist slang 
things, naturally refers to his interpolations 
line with the teachings of Christ and does a 
thing. As big as that which the worker in 
shop does when he starts agitating for the callm®, 
risking his own job at the task, 

Rev. Dr, Eliot White is an example of our late 
Splendid Socialist, honest to the 
about his convictions, he kept at it until he t 
unbearable te Bishop Manning and the bosses. 
big boys used “Companionate Marriage” as a 
He was allowed to resign, or rather , « 
“fired,” because he preached against the pockets 
the fat-bellied pew holders. . 3 

I have even heard old timers demur a bit 
Norman Thomas because at one time he was | 
My only retort has been then 
: “We give up enough time and money am 
energy to be Socialists . . 
give up certan livelihood and distinction such | 
Norman’s pastorate commanded, to throw our 
in with the poor and fight valiantly and 
for their release from bondage.” 

For me, there are not enough good F 
Catholics, Jews and Mohammedans in the : 
Socialism can be made as good a vehicle for © 
idealism of all religions as any system of : 
ment that has come before it. 
Socialism can one really follow and practise 
high ideals and precepts one culls from a 
of the Bible or the Koran. 

But this is getting me away from the beok 
Here is a collection of 
cerpts from Dr. Hahn's sermons over Station 
of Buffalo, in which he presents the entire & 
philosophy, using Christianity as his 
and for much of the background. : 
It makes good reading as literature, good 
as reasoning, and splendid propaganda for our 









. but mighty few of 









I mentioned above. 





It really ought to be in the hands of many 
our open air speakers and lecturers. a 
While the simile of Jesus being like umte 
agitators of the new day is not new, still its 
plication carries us into the minds of 
of men and women who think themselyes 2 
ers of Jesus and all that he represents. If we ¢a 
get Socialism through the pulpits of the land, ; 
all means let it come. ; 
a crusading spirit such as inflamed the zealots 
the Dark Ages to capture a New Jerusalem, 
all means let that spirit come. 

What all of us who work so unsparingly im © 
party need is to feel that we are being 
It makes our task easier, 
our hope new fuel, and renewed impulse to go 
against discouraging results. ad 
If the coming of the priesthood of America 
our ranks has any significance, i 
that the intellectually honest man, wherever he 
and whatever may be his lot, cannot remaig 
and stay away from Socialism. 

And the work of such men as Dr. Haha, Dr. 
buhr, Dr. Eliot and Norman Thomas will bear 
fruit in the days to come. 






If we can get it @ 








George E. Roberts, the New York banker, # 
wage reductions and he is satisfied with 
The formula appears to be, election, labor 
eapitalist party victories, bankers happy, 
skinned, * 






‘Leslie’s New N se pam 


Sh Ist Week 


‘Still playing at the Europa, kinconekcvage the 55th St. Paasheuns, is 

“Zwei Herzen im 3, takt” which is smashing all existing records 

1 of the-house by entering the 31st week of its popular run. 
. | Gretl Theimer has the feminine lead. 


he Week On The Stage 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


‘NEW STYLE REVUE 

tHAPSODY IN BLACK,” Lew 
z Ss “symphony | of blue notes 
pom black rhythm.” With Ethel 
Waters. At the Sam H. Harris. 
“What is rather more of a con- 
rt than a revue offers a deilght- 
evening of good voices and 
at the Sam Harris Theatre 
s evenings. An ingenious pro- 
by Nat N. Dorfman puts 
the idea that, north of Cen- 
Park to 155th street, Man- 
n, is a rhapsody in black. 
r this, against a curtain back- 
‘drop, Pike Davis’ Continental Or- 
‘ghestre brings that rhapsody to 
life, and various entertainers keep 
‘s movement freshly entertaining. 
‘The music is dominated by 
in’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” 
te sie closes the first act, but 
ma) the mood of most of the 
d singing. Ethel Waters 
most natural color to 
her humor often 
with shrewd philosophy, 
ey the “Wash Tub Rub-sidy” 
5 as a laundress working out 
‘the day, she comments on the 
pus ‘households that employ 
"The song of the dance-hall 
fig another excellent bit of 
station; indeed, there is as- 
of worth-while moments 

r Miss Waters appears. 
The ‘sens uous element of the 
> nature is not given the free 
“it ‘usually has in Negro re- 

- and the effect is pleasing, in 
resultant numerous songs, in 
Ww ‘Cecil Mack’s Choir again 
} demonstrates the usual superior- 
of the Negro chorus. But a 
= pice of livelier movement is added 
fey Valaida, whose vibrant being 
is the essence of many a full re- 
/yue;and the well-known Berry 
') Brothers, easy on their feet, pro- 
"side the swift hoofing without 
which no black show would be 
apsodic. But (even if you don’t 
ri the pun), “Rhapsody in Black” 
off @ goodly supply of the best 
wort of “revusical” entertainment. 
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; HARD-WORKING AL 
"THE WONDER BAR.” A con- 
Yinental novelty adapted by Irving 
* Caesar and Aben Kandel from the 
‘German of Geza Herczcg and Karl) 


Parkas. Music by Robert Katscher. | walzer” 


Ne dyrics by Irving Caesar. With All} 


‘Jolson. At the Bayes 
"The heralded ‘Wonder Box” 
@omes to a redecorated Bayes 
Temneatre, as the picture of a con- 
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First Time in Brooklyn 
at the Fox Theatre 


Tom Meighan Returns 
To Screen in “Young 


| Sinners’’ at Fox B’klyn; 
Also Big Stage Program. 


The screen feature this week at 
the Fox Theatre at Flatbush and 
Nevins is “Young Sinners,” a stir- 
ring comedy drama which enjoyed 
a long run on the New York stage 
and which vehicle marks the re- 
turn of Thomas Meighan to pic- 
tures after an absence of two 
years. In this story of rebellious 
modern youth ingeniously brought 
back to a sane way of life by a 
rugged trainer, Meighan enacts the 
role of the hard-boiled physical 
culturist. 

Sam Jack Kaufman makes his 
bow as conductor of the Fox or- 
chestra and as Master of Ceremo- 
nies. Preceding the stage unit, 
Bob West offers another novelty 
on the organ in which the audience 
joins in by singing aloud. 





“Student Sein, wenn 





Die Veilchen Bluhen” 
Still at Little Carnegie 


Now in its third week at Leo 
Brecher’s Little Carnegie Play- 
house, the German picture of gay 
and romantic student life, “Student 
Days” (When Violets Bloom), con- 
tinues to draw full houses. The 
genuine atmosphere of this picture 
which is based on undergraduate 
life at the famous old University 
of Wurzburg, is making it popular 
among Playhouse patrons. The 
dueling matches, the boisterous 
drinking songs, the naturalness of 
the characters and the lingering 
melodies make this new German 
film one of the happier foreign im- 


| portations. " 


“Young Sinners” makes its 
picture bow at the Fox Brook- 
lyn Theatre, this Saturday. In 
it Thomas Meighan makes his 
return to the screen after an 
absence of two years. Round- 
ing out the bill is a diversified 
and interesting stage program. 





whose heart—and jewels—he has 
stolen. The second act, a year later, 
shows him. back for a dance act 
at the same club, now tired of the 
new partner—whose kind husband, 
n | however, is there to reclaim her. 
This is the plot. 

But Al Jolson is proprietor and 
master of ceremonies of the Won- 
der Bar; he is around most of the 
time, working hard, and success- 
fully; and when he bids you give 
the little girl a hand, you do. 
Among the “hands” you give are 
a goodly share for the amusing, 
awkward impudence of Patsy Kelly 
and the moronic acrobatics of “her 
brother,” Al Segal. There are some 
good dances, “for Al,” and other 
gyration; but it all revolves around 
—and “in the long run” devolves 
upon—aAl Jolson, who has to carry 
“The Wonder Bar” on his own 
shoulders. He mura can. 

FA’s latiet talker to be re- 
leased in this country, “Liebes- 
(The Love Waltz) con- | 
tinues merrily on its way at the | 
re Street ahi tated A 


UF 





*“Monsters of the 
Deep” at the Cameo; 
Full of Thrilling 
Fishing Adventures 


Anglers ‘of all ages, and disci- 
ples of Izaak Walton have a thrill 
in store for them at the RKO Ca- 
meo Theatre where “Monsters of 
the Deep” opens tqday. 
“Monsters of the Deep” was 
filmed on a special expedition led 
by Harold Austin to Magdalena 
Bay off the coast of Lower Cali- 
fornia, where the youthful. thrill- 
seekers met with many adventures. 
The climax of the film is the 
capturing of a giant Manta, or 
devil fish, after an eleven-hour 
struggle. When the monster was 
finally subdued, it took nine hours 
Magdalena Bay, the supply base. 
to tow it the eighteen miles to 
“Monsters of the Deep” holds a 
thrill for the lad with turned-up 
pantaloons and crooked fishing 
pole, as well as the experienced 
angler with the finest equipment. 





“The Public Enemy” 
Continues at Strands 


“The Public Enemy,” starring 
James Cagney and featuring Ed- 
ward Woods and Jean Harlow, will 
be held over for a fourth week 
at the New York Strand Theatre 
for a second week at the Brooklyn 
Strand. 

Sensational business, both in 
New York and Brooklyn, forced 
the double hold-over. Long lines 
have been the rule in front of the 
box-office at both theatres for more 
than an hour before the opening 
day. 
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Thea,, W. 44 St. | Tel. PEn. 6-7963 
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MOROSCO? 


I must say, the best 


The Civic Light Opera Company 
presents 


Gilbert ° Sullivan 
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- The: Movies 


at the Globe Theatre. 


Music 


“Rhapsody In Black” 











In Tense Drama of a Girl’s Regeneration 
Through Love 


Oe RTT IIIs 


Many film favorites compose the cast of “The Good Bad Girl” now 
In the scene above we find Mae Clarke 


and Robert Ellis, and Marie Prevost. 





‘Tabw’ in 3rd Month 

At the Central Park; 
Worthy of Plaudits 
And Lengthy Run 


Anyone predicting a few months 
ago that a silent picture based on 
native life and romance in the 
south seas could remain on Broad- 
way for ten weeks with excellent 
box office results, would probably 
have been regarded as a poor judge 
of public sentiment, and yet that 
is just what has happened in the 
case of “Tabu,” F. W.:Murnau’s 





Polynesian drama that is now in 
its third month at Leo Brecher's 
Central Park Theatre. 

“Tabu” has earned the plaudits 
of the sophisticated and the mass- 
es, and it seems destined to remain 
at the “movie by the parkside” for 
many more weeks. 


“The Honor Code’’ 
At the Apollo Monday 


The Charles and Jack Linder 
who are listed as the producers of 
“The -Honor Code,” the play re- 
volving about the old Sicilian adage 
of “Death to the One Who Dis- 
honors” by Mark Linder, are best 
remembered ag the producers of 
such Broadway hits as “Diamond 
Lil,” “The Squealer,” and ‘“Cor- 
tez.” “The Honor Code” comes to 
the Apollo Theatre Monday, May 
18th, and stars its latest find, 
Betty Kashman. 








Harry Wagstaff Gribble 
Represented by Three 
Current Broadway Plays 


Harry Wagstaff Gribble, author- 
director, will be represented by 
three shows playing currently in 
one Times Square. block when 
Robert V. Newman’s production 
“Old Man Murphy,” starring Ar- 
thur Sinclair and Maire O'Neill, 
has its premiere next Monday at 
the Royale Theatre. 

Mr. Gribble is co-author and di 
rector of “Old Man Murphy.” He 
revised and staged “The Silent 
Witness” at the Morosco, and 
adapted “Meet My Sister” at the 
Imperial. 

An unusual feature of Mr. 
Gribble’s present usurpation of 
W. 45th street is that the author’s 
versatility is established by the 
international aspect of his handi- 
work and the differing genre of 
each show. 





“The Beggar’s Opera’ 
First of Many Foreign 
Films Selected for the 

Warner Theatre 


“The Beggar’s Opera,” which 
comes to ‘the Warner Theatre to- 
day is an all*talking German film 
operetta by John Gay, which was 
produced on the Broadway stage 
several years ago by Arthur Hop- 
kins. 

“The Beggar’s Opera” is the first 
of a-series of selected French and 
German films which will be shown 














5 St. 
Ethel Barrymore ¥""*; Gwos: 
8:45; Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 


“One of the mast gripping plays of 
the year ... Excitingly fresh’’.—Rob- 
ert Benchley, The New Yorker 


Eves., 








MELO 


at the Warner under its new pol- 
icy of showing the best in foreign 
language pictures at popular prices 
and on a continuous-program basis. 

“The Beggar’s Opera” is said to 
reveal the fact that racketeering 
flourished. even in Elizabethan 
times. It is presented with a cast 
which includes Rudolf- Forester, 
Carola Neher, Fritz Rasp, Valeska 


| figure. 
she wants to quit the racket, Ty- 


“The Good Bad Girl,”’ 

Columbia’s Newest at 
Globe, Shows Woman’s 
Side of Racketeering 


“The Good Bad Girl,” a Colum- 
bia Picture, is this week’s fare at 
the Globe Theatre. The picture 
presents a satisfactory cast which 
includes James Hall, Marie Pre- 
vost, Robert Ellis, Nance O’Neil, 
Edmund Breese and Paul Porcasi. 

The intense story concerns the 
woman’s side of racketeering. 
Marcia Cameron is the mistress of 
Dan Tyler, a powerful underworld 
When she tells him that 


ler warns her that they are both 
in the racket for life—the only 
way out is—feet first. She defies 
him, however, and marries Bob 
Henderson, a banker’s son. She is 
received by his family without a 
question of her past and a vision 
of real happiness presents itself. 
But Dan Tyler kills a man, and re- 
lies on Marcia to prove an alibi 
for him, which she refuses to do, 
but her past is revealed anyway, 





to the great horror and surprise 
of the Henderson family who de- 
mand an immediate separation. 
Although Bob protests, Marcia in- 
sists that the family is right—and 
returns to her former friends. 
Shortly after Marcia’s baby is 
born, Tyler escapes from prison 
and hunts down Marcia to carry 
out the “criminal code”—death to 
the squealer, regardless of her in- 
nocence, How he is prevented from 
carrying out his purpose,-and the 
ultimate outcome of Marcia’s 
struggles to live “a decent life” 
present themselves in a punch cli- 
max with plenty of action. 





*‘Bachelor Apartment’’ 


Lowell Sherman Star, 
Director of the Picture 


Two-thirds of the 400 scenes in 





Gert, Wladimir Sokolow and Rein- 
hold Schunzel. 





Interesting Program 
At the Winter Garden 


Four of the greatest box-office 
drawing cards in motion pictures 
will be presented on the same pro- 
gram at “the Winter Garden Thea- 





tre this week. They are Dorothy 
Mackaill, Bobby Jones, world’s 
champion golfer; Earl Sande, Am- | 
erica’s premier jockey, and Rob- 
ert L. Ripley. 

Miss Mackaill is starred in 
“Party Husband,” the Vitaphone 
production of the best-selling novel 
of that name by Geoffrey Barnes. | 
Jones appears in the second of a 
series of twelve golf shorts for | 
Warner Bros. This is entitled “The | 
Chip Shot,” and gives explicit in- 
struction on how to get out oF | 
sand traps. Sande makes his talk- | 
ing picture debut in a Vitaphone | 
short called “The Handy Guy,” and | 
Ripley, just returned from a tour | 
of the world, presents his latest 
“Believe It or Not” series of oddi- 





A heart-throb 
drama of a 
big-shot moll 
who “went 
Park Ave.” < 

and took the 
consequences. 





Radio Pictures’ “Bachelor Apart- 
ment” at the RKO-Mayfair this 
week, were filmed on one set—a 
lavishly equipped pent-house, alive 
with lovely ladies. 

The story revolves about Lowell 
super-cynical and immensely 
Sherman who plays the part of a 
wealthy “lady-killer.” He doesn’t 
even trouble to go after his femi- 
nine prey. They go to his lair— 
willingly! 

Mae Murray as Agatha goes 


| there, bent on humbling the ego- 


romancer. Her husband goes there 
with the intent to kill. 

Irene Dunne, as plain Helene, 
goes there to reclaim her stray sis- 


|ter, and goes back of her own ac- 


cord, a partial victim to Blue- 
beard’s blandishments. 

“Bachelor Apartment” is from 
an original story by John Howard 
| Lawson, adapted to the screen by 
J. Walter Ruben, Lowell Sherman 
| directed the procaction. 
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aeenyuere 


“Svengali” 


(The Hypnotist) 


Marian Marsh 


NOW Cox Ttitxvovs 
HOLLYWOOD 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
Broadway & 5ist St. 





DOROTHY 


MACKAILL 


as the neglected wife of a 
“Party Husband” 


Their best picture since 
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Catching a ree black Channel 


Caiman Robert 
Stolz, Composer of 
‘Zwei Herzen” Music 


Robert Stolz, the composer of 
the music for “Zwei Herzen im % 
Takt” now in its 31st week at the 
Europa, has been for more than 
twenty years one of the outstand- | 
ing music writers of Europe. Many 
of his songs have become stand- 


many and Austria, and quite a few 


“Volkslieder.” 
With the advent of talking and 
singing films in Germany and Aus- 
tria Robert Stolz was approached 
by the producers of “Zwei Herzen 
im % Takt” to supply them with 
a full length operetta score and 
to supervise in person the musical 
end of this production. Follow- 
ing “Zwei Herzen” Robert Stolz 
has written and supervised the 
musical end of two other German 
screen operettas, “Sein Liebeslied” 
(“His Love Song’’) and “Das Lied 
ist aus” (‘The Song Is Over’) 
both of which have been booked to 
be shown at the Europa.—Martin 
Lewis. 
10th BIG WEEK 
C W. MURNAU’S 
Paramount Release 





. » 
THEATRE 
7th Ave., 59 St. 


Central Park | 











Continuous Noon to Midnight 
Pop. Prices—Extra Midnight Show 
Every Saturday Night 











ard works of the music life of Ger- | 


of them have become so popular | 
that they are nowadays classified | 


Now at the Mayfair;|** 


Thrilling Scene From the Cameo’s New Picture 


Bass as is shown from “Monsters 


of the Deep” the new picture at the Cameo. This film, by the 
way is silent and is ride be by a lecture. 





“Gun Smoke” and 8 
Big Acts at the Hipp 


“Gun Smoke” holds the screen 
at the Hippodrome this week and 
presents Bill Boyd as the big city 
racketeer trying his stuff on Rich- 
ard Arlen, a bad man of the wide 
open spaces of the West. Fay Wray 
lis the girl in the story packed full 
}of action and “Gun Smoke.” 
Eight exceptional RKO acts, a 
isure delight for the vaudeville 
lover hold the stage. King Brawn, 
emperor of the impossible makes 
|his initial how with some amazing 
feats. Billy Wells and Four Fays 
present “Youthful Frivolities;” 
Bert Ford and Pauline Price on @ 
“Two Line Party;” the Five Hot 
Shot, quintette of colored dancers 
and other RKO features. 





Dozens of gir 
knew the wov 
rround his 
house... 

one found the way 
to his heart. 


Ene J 


Ser of “Cimarron.” te 


LOWELL 
SHERMAN 
Mae Murray 
RKO Radio 
Picture 
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OF 
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See the terrific 





sharks-—Capture 
stingray. 


STERS 
DEEP 


11-hour struggle 


with the giant Devil Fish—Hair 
raising battle with man eating 


of a‘ 210-pound 


tinental cafe. I think it would have | 
more natural if the Shu- i in a court room since 
‘berts and Morris Gest had rented | 4 days, of | y > -Gilbert 


@ night club, put the show in the| LONEL 
ATWILL 


; soenter, and let A] Jolson then act | 
SIL ENT 


z as master of ceremonies. The aisle- 
WITNESS 


walking of the cocottes and cus- 
ltomers - before they reach the| 
| 
van {i “Capital entertainment for the end 
Kay Strozzi Fortunio Bonanova of a mirthless season.’’—Times. 


| Sitables breaks that illusion of real- 
incidentally. r= : — 


| baty which somehow these produc- 
seek; ‘and if the audience, too, 
7, ” i. | DRAMATICALLY so great it won the Pulitzer prize— 
: marthe Wonder Bar, ‘* Pari- | ENTIBT AINMENT ‘so : splendid every performance is packed to the doors. 
DPeian night-clu>, a gigolo is about | 


See“ |THE GREEN PASTURES” =. 


Wealthy man’s beautiful wife, | 
‘ MANSF ELD Nights at 8:30 | |Wed.Mat. $1 to $2.50 
BROOKLYN - hy Ww : td, ; $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.85 | Sat. Mat. $1 to $300 


Fiatbush Seats at box office, mail or telegraph orders. 8 weeks in advance 


“2 av fe me, 
> hac 
“Office Wife” 


Winter Garden 
BYWAY & 50th ST. 
Pop. Prices—Midnite Shows 
Smoking in Balcony 


PUBLIC 
ENEMY 


“The Big Shot of all Gun-ster pic- 


tures.” 
—Bernie Feinman, New Leader. 


COMIC OPERA 


“H. M. S. 
PINAFORE” 


ALL STAR CAST OF 60 
Direction of MILTON ABORN 


“THRIFT PRICES” 
EVES: 50c to $2. WED. MAT. 50c 
to $1. SAT. MATS. 50c to $1.50. 





By HENRY BERNSTEIN 
with 


42nd St. 


Basil Edna Earle & B’way 
RATHBONE BEST LARIMORE 




















GILBERT MILLER 
Presents 








i6TH WEEK 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER’S 
Thrill of a lifetime 


8th Month—World Acclaimed Screen 
Operetta 


“Zwei Herzen 


im %4 Takt” 


Featuring the Waltz Hit of Years 
“Two Hearts ‘in 
Waltz Time’”’ 


EUROPA 55th St. Just E. of 


7th Ave. CIr. 17-0129 
Playhouse 


CAPITOL 


Broadway and Sist Street 
* maser Edward Bowes, Mgr. Dir. 


MARION 
DAVIES 


in the Belasco stage hit 
*s a Wise Child 
It’s a Wise Chile 
M-G-M-’s Laugh Packed Romance 
Sidney Blackmer, James Gleason, 
Polly Moran, Lester Vail, Marie Prevost 
—Stars on the stage— 


GEORGE JESSEL, HELEN KANE, 
VINCENT _LOPEZ 


— 
| THE 
could have been at tables, there'd} 
the | 
J. | 
“champagne” and the welcoming | 


“The outstanding dramatic success of 
the season.”—Burns Mantle, News, 
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AND 


Tomorrow 


with 
and 
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' Phave ‘been more 














women. They are quite atttractive, 





4TH WEEK 
New York Brooklyn 


STRAND 


Pop. Prices—Midnite Shows 





ZULVIHL GOOMATION — NIGUVD AALNIM — GNV 


B'way & 45th St. Twice 
ASTOR 
3, 6 and 8:40. 


Daily: 2:40, 8:40. Three 

times Sun. & Holidays 

4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
Reserved 


Herbert 


Zita 
JOHANN MARSHALL 
124 


HENRY MILLER’S 3370 


Eves. 8:40; Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 





SEATS Continuous from 


All Seats Form. 55 St. Noon. Pop Price 









































Avenue & 
Nevins St 
Brooklyn 

Dwight 


io 4 Hh M s || Mary Boland 


with THOMAS MEIGHAN, DOROTHY 
| JORDAN, HARDIE ALBRIGHT 
A Fox Movietone Picture 
mG. the Stage— 
FANCHON & MARCO’S 
“ICY-HOT” IDEA 


Bill Blomberg and His Alaskans, 
LeGrobs, Heras and Wal- 
rland — and the 


BEAU WEST, 
JACK KA 
Magili 


Something UNIQUE in Films! Took 


Berlin by Storm! 


John Gay’s “The 


BEGGAR'S 
OPERA” 


(In German) 


FASCINATING MUSIC... 
GRIPPING STORY 
POWERFUL ACTING 


WARNER 


Pepular Prices—B'way and 52nd St. 


Theatre 
Parties 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of the 
NEW LEADER. Phone Aligon- 
quin 4622 or write to Bernard 
Feinman, Manager New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., New York. 


Song 


Sindent ontin? 


wenn die Veilchen bluehen 
Student Days (When Violets Bloom) 


with Franz Bauman in Person 


Also American} ARY W IGM: AN 


Sereen Debut 


LITTLE CARNEGIE 


Sith St., East of ith Ave. 


Mast Tensely Gripping " 
Play of the Year! Youth .. Romance .. 


JAMES W. ELLIOTT presents 


ALICE 


BRADY 


In Du Bose Heyward’s Dramatic Epic 


‘BRASS ANKLE’ 


with 

LESTER LONERGAN and BEN SMITH 
“Moving and real—It tightens one’s 
nerves and plays with excited fingers 

on one’s pity.”’—Lockridge, Sun 
MASQUE 45 St. Thea. W. of Bway. 

Evenings 8:50; 

Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


Eves. 8:30 


THEATRE, 44th West of 
B’way. 
Wear = $1 to $3 


“As cheerful a frolic as the pres- 
ent season has  offered.”’—Sun. 


"BAYES 


Matinee 


Jolson 


(In Person) 
In the Greatest Musical Novelty 
Ever Seen Here! 


THE 


WONDER BAR 


ere Win 
eins. Gangrter 


Osborn’s comedy hit 


INEGAR 
TREE 


PLAYHOUSE 
Thea., W. 48 St. Evs. 8:40 
M ats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
Telephone BR yant 9-2628 


Paul 








Continuous noon to midnight— 
Pop. Prices 
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The Communists received 335 votes. 
The quarterly meeting of the state 
will be held in 4 oaa 
Fellows Hall, Hagerstown, nday, 
May 17, beginning at noon. 
A group of university students and 
men and women = 
organized in Baltimore under the 
mame of “The Fabian Group.” They 
have applied for affiliation with the 
y @s an associate group. Henry 
G. Burke, 3814 Chatham avenue, is 
the secretary. 
oJ + 
Michigan 
A Scheduted lecture on “Russia and 
India,” by Sherwood Eddy, sponsored 
by the Socialist Party, before 800 
people, one of the largest audiences 
ever _assembied in the anditorium of 
the College of the City of Detroit; be- 
came by implication a lecture on cur- 
rent events in the United States. The 
response Was enthusiastic, and press 
blicity following the meeting was 
breater than for any Socialist effort 
this year. . 


Tilinois 


CHICAGO 

The Socialist open forum of the 
6th Congressional District Branch 
will hold _ a symposium on “Funda- 
mentals of Socialist Theory and Tac- 
tics.” Those who will take part are: 
Dr. R. B. Green, Socialist lecturer; 
Hyman Schneid and Clarence Senior. 
national secretary of the Socialist 
Party. 

The €ifferences between Socialism 
and Communism, the practical pro- 
gram of Socialism, and issues in the 

arty are some of the topics that will 
be . The symposium will take 
place on Thursday, May 21, 8 p. m.. 
at 2658 Washington boulevard. No 
admission fee. 


Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA MEETINGS 

Saturday, May 16, Front street and 
Allegheny avenusc: 12th street and 
Rodman street; Passyunk avenue and 
South street. i 

y, May 18, 40th street and 
G avenue; Broad street and 
South street. 
Wednesday, May 20, Germantown 
ue and Allegheny avenue; 7th 
and Snyder avenue. 
Friday, May 22, Germantown ave- 
and Lehigh avenue; 318t street 
and Norris street. 

Saturday, May 23, Front street and 
Allegheny avenue; 28th street and 
Girard avenue; Passyunk aventie and 
South street. 


New Jersey 
HUDSON COUNTY 
A complete county ticket for the 
Novettiber general elections has been 
filed, With candidates for State Sena- 


for a debate, of interest to ists 


on Friday evening, Nov. 27. Ai 


thetic groups are asked to keep that 
date open. 


Chelsea 
Another social gathering will be 
held May 23, Saturday evening, at 
headquarters, 8 Van Nest place. From 
6 to 8 we hold street meetings at 7th 
avenue and lith street. Elections to 
fill vacancies were held Tuesday. E. 
P. Gottlieb was elected organizer; 
Minnie Kaplan, county committee 
delegate, and Comrades Ealert and 
Blumenberg to The New Leader con- 
ference of May 20. 
Nominations for Assembly and Al- 
dermanic candidates were made and 
referred to the executive committee, 
who will‘ investigate how extensive a 
campaign each nominee is prepared 
to undertake. Ratifications will be 
made at the next meeting. Be pre- 
pared to render cooperation to the 
dance committee who will be sending 
tickets soon. 
& 6th A. D. 
The next big event is a lecture by 
Norman Thomas on “An Answer to 
the Critics.of His New Book—Amer- 
ica’s Way Out,” in the auditorium of 
the Rand School Wednesday evening, 
June 3. Admission by ticket only. Ad- 
mission 50 cents. An effort is being 
made to sell out the house in advance. 
Proceeds will go to the branch. All 
comrades are urged to get their tickets 
now. These are on sale in tHe city 
office, 7 East 15th street, and at the 
branch headquarters, a Avenue ©. 

8th A. D. 


Friday evening, May 15, Larry Cohen 
will speak on his experiences in the 
Communist movement. This Saturday 
night is the opening of branch head- 
quarters at 327 East Ninth street. A 
large crowd is expected. Comrades of 
other branches are invited. Dancing 
will be provided as well as refresh- 
ments. Admission 50 cents. 
Yorkville 

Saturday evening, May 16, we are 
going to hold a final card party. 
Comrades who attended the two pre- 
vious parties will agree that they will 
spend an enjoyable evening. Fee is 50 


cents. 

Morningside Heights 
An important meeting will be held 
Tuesday, May 19, at headquarters, 556 
West 125th street, to nominate two 
candidates for Alderman and one. for 
Assemblyman. Members are urged to 
participat in these nominations. On 
Sunday night, May 17, the branch 
forum will discuss “The New Capital- 
ism and Socialism.” 

Upper West Side 
Last week’s meeting of our forum, 
the last until the Fall, was the most 
successful held. Paul Blanshawi sub- 








tor. 11 members of the General As- 
sembly, and three members of the 
Board of Chosen Freeholders. 


stituted for Norman Thomas. His 
topic, “Our City Government,” was 


itional 
information will be made public later. 
Socialist orjunizations and sympa- 

















mated Cooperative 
The celebration of our third anni- 


to the splendid cooperation of H. Hel- 
ler, Pauline Glassman, Sarah Volo- 
vick, Mr. and Mrs. Yudell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sanderox, William and Sophie 
Lipson, A. Weinstein, Philip Kochal- 
sky, Mr. and Mrs. L. Rabinoff, Mrs. 
Fishman and Minnie Goldmann. The 
attendance was over 100 and a fine 
time was had by all until 1 a. m. Dr. 


ter of ceremonies. We wish to express 
many thanks to our talent: Miss 
Slavin, pianist and singer, and to 
Milton Lipstone who played several 
solos on violin .Among the distin- 
guished visitors was Patrick J. Mur- 
phy. 

Our next big affair will be a large 
meeting of enrolled voters. to be ad- 
dressed by Dr. Louis Hendin and A. 
I. Shiplacoff, Friday, May 15, at 8:15 
p. m., in the Sholom Aleichem House, 
3451 Giles place, corner Sedgewick 
avenue, Those residing east of Jerome 
avenue will take the red bus marked 
Ft. Hamilton, which will bring them 
right to the door. The branch will 
begin open air meetings in June. A 
campaign committee was elected. 
Comrade Disktant elected campaign 
manager with thtee assistant man- 
agers, Reiff, Heller and Yudell. A 
finance committee was also: elected. 
Our last lecture will take place next 
Monday, May 18, at 8;15 p. m., in 
Building No. 7, assembly room, En- 
trance F. The lecturer is Nathan 
Chanin, chairman of the Workmen’s 
Circle. Admission is free. 

8th A. D. 

The members are continuing can- 
vassing enrolled Socialist voters and 
the distribution of literature. Com- 
rade Knobloch is directing this work 
and excellent results are expected. 


tition with their sister branch, the 
Amalgamated, as to increase in mem- 
-bership and general activity. A sym- 
posium will be held Thursday evening, 
May 21, in the headquarters, 20 East 
Kingsbridge road, near Jerome avenue, 
with Adolph Ww and Samuel 
Orr as speakers. The subject will be 
“The Socialist Attitude Toward the 
Five-Year Plan.” A street meeting 
will be held Tuesday tvening, May 19, 
at Burnside and Walton aventies, with 
Murphy, Orr, Knobloch and Stein- 
hardt as speakers and Charles Brad- 
ford, chairman. Street meetings will 
be held every Tuesday evening. The 
platform committee should appear at 
the headquarters at 7:30 p. m. 
* BROOKLYN 
Williamsburg 

An enrolled Socialist voters’ mbet- 
ing will be held Tuesday, May 19, in 
the Williamsburg Mansion, 297 South 
Fifth street, at 8:30 p. m. Speakers, 





A. I. Shiplacoff and August Claessens.| Oneal. topic to be announced, 100° the 1927 law reqttires as the basis 














Free Youth is pobiication of ~ A . 

b— Jeune Peoples’ Socialist adress: 

ie ' Rs the Gotan’ FREE YOUTS 

of progressive Youth. It in- 7 East i5th si. 
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National Notes 


UTICA, N. Y. 

A new recruit to Yipseldom. This 
time it is Utica. The organization is 
due to Henry J. Sutton who got a 
féw young people interested. The na- 
tional office serit some suggestions to 
sdme. of thé active spirits. J. N. Miller 
of 335 Catherine street, oo 

On Friday, May 8, Abe Belsky of 
the New York League addressed a 
packed meeting at the Labor Lyceum. 
headquarters of the new Yipsel circle. 
Ten members for the Socialist Party 
Were gotten and the citcle definitely 
organized. Louis Breier was elected 
Organizer, and Edna Wilson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The group will meet 
every Friday night at 126 North 6th 
Stréet. A charter has been forwarded 

YORK, . 

National Secretary Switkes and N. 
E. C. Member Seibert took a trip to 
York and got a sufficient number of 
applicants for a charter. At the meet- 
ing Friday, May 8, a good many party 
members were present ahd made ap- 
propriate suggestions. One member of 
the group is state ofganizer, Arthur 
McDowell. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

At _a well attended meeting at the 
St. Regis Restaurant, Sam Friedthan 
addfessed the meméts and friends 
of Ciftle Newark.-A nutiber of new 
mémbers were obtained. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Circle 


¥ ambitiotts p oe ‘ee 
an ‘ 
On tisy & getty vOpne tained 
members on “Education in the 


l 





* 


| Puture.” 

gave some 
, On May 20 a literary evening has been 
arranged. The Yipsels are now en- 
gaged in helping the party elect a 
member of the Legislature, Bill Bu- 
sick, who has™@ good chafice for elec- 
tion. 


Rush, now touring California in be- 
half of the party atid the Y. P. S. L., 
a circle has been forrited in Santa 
Anna 
night at 1613 West 5th street. Of- 
ficers are Oliver Stewart; chairman, 
and John Fainbarg, secfetary. 


in cities near Los Angeles. Groups 
will be started in Van Nuys, Compton 
and Alhambra in the near future. If 
you are interested write to the ex- 
ecutive secretary, W. Goldberg, 1331 
Portia street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


dressed the members Tuesday, May 
12, on “Socialism and Religion.” 


members participated. At the next 
meeting Raymond Hofses is scheduled 
to speak on “How to Read a News- 


paper 


circle Sunday at 8 p.m: on Sir Os- 

wald Mosely’s plan. Four new mem- 

bers will be presented with member- 

ship cards. { 

mesting on & Pitkifi Avefitie corner 
t. 4 


On May 13 the metnbers 


“Biographical Sketches.” 


SANTA ANNA, CAL. 
Due to Hyman Sheanin and Roger 


The group meets every Friday 


Other groups are now being formed 


READING, PA. 
Jimmy Richards, an old Yipsel, ad- 


A 
ively discussion followed in which al] 


New York City 


Circle Two Srs., Kings 
Irving Ostrowsky will address the 





Thére Will be an opén ait 


f é 
; 


Edacational Series 
The first of four lectures on So- 
clalism was held May 16, at 4 p. m., 
at the Rand School. Algernon Lee, 
president of the Rand School, lectured 
on “The Philosophy of Socialism.” 
Next week, May 23, Morris Hiliquit 
will speak on “Methods and Tactics 
of Socialism.” Admission is free ‘to 

Yipsels and party members. 

Cirele One Srs., GKings 

On Saturday, May -9, this group 
held its first affair at the Browns- 
ville Labor Lyceum, a concert and 
dance. The artists were Blanche Gold- 
stein and Florence Ruskin in vogal 
selections; violin solos by Irving Klig- 
feld; a dance in rhythm, a mandolin 
solo by J. Axelrod, and a political 


satire by the members. The affair 
was a huge sticcess. 
On Sunday, May 10, the circle 


élected officers. The following have 
been elected: Louis Graze, organizer; 
Louls Hocherg, educational director; 
Esther Pickus, financial secretary; 
Eva Axelrod, recording secretary; 
Bessie Kitrosser, corresponding secre- 
tary; Farny Atilerstein, social and 
athletic director. The circle will, hold 
@ Youth Rally on May 24, a hike on 
May 30, and a social on the 3ist. 
Circle Three Jrs., Kings 

On Sunday, May 10, the members 
elected officers. They are: organizer, | 
Sophie Axelrod; educational director, | 
Ida Plotkin; financial secretary, Rose 
Williams; social! director, Stanley Riv- | 
man. Shntary, May 17. the group is 


holding its first hike ofthe ane Auspices, 22nd A. D., Socialist 


It is going to Danwoodie. 
‘ 


versary was a complete success, thanks 


Watnick made a brief speech suitable | 
to the occasion. Louis Reiff was mas-| 


The members are considering compe-| 


| ham I. Shiplacoff, August Cldessens, 








mittee. Comrade Altman will report 
on the convention. On Friday eve- 
ning, May 15, the branch will begin 
open air meeting. Comrades Shapiro, 
Altman and others will speak. The 
class in Socialism, by Sam H. Fried-| 
man, still continues Tuesday evenings. 
Comrade Weisberg appealed for co- 
operation in The New Leader drive.) 
The branch’ meets every Monday in| 
| the Labor Lyceuin, 219 Sackman| 


| Street. 
Boro Park | 
The next meeting of the franch | 
will be held Friday evening, May 15. | 
McAlister Coleman will speak. 
Brighton Beach 
Our enrolled Socialist voters’ meet- | 
ing was fairly attended. Comrade | 
Claessens’ appeal to join the party 
netted several new members. Com- 
rades are asked now to help make our 
May dance and entertainment, May 
23. at 320 Brighton Beach avenue, a 


big success. } 
Midwood 

The following officers were elected | 
last Tuesday: Joseph Tuvim, organ- 
izer; Samuel Jacobson, financial sec- 
retary; Frances Marmarosh, record- 
ing secretary; Meyer Raphael, treas- 
urer; Mary Tuvim, corresponding sec- 
retary; Dr. Sabloff. educational direc- 
tor. Comrades Sabloff and hid 








‘ 











are on the membership committee. 
Plans for Summer activities will be 
formulated at the next meeting Tues- | 
day, May 19, at 8:30 pv. m. 
QUEENS | 
Jamaica | 
While waiting for the automobile | 
excursion being arranged by the! 
Queens County committee to get under | 
way, the entertainment committee of 
Brafich Jamaic& and of its wdémen’s 
section, composed of Alexander A. | 
Schoenbaum and Nancy D. Elliot, has | 
fixed Sunday evening, May 24. as the 
dete for a jubilee dinner >nd emto~. 
tainment at the Jamaica Row! 7--. 
tenrant, 163-19 Jamaica avenue. There 
will be music and dan-ine ; 
and good things to eat. Tickets are 
$1.25 each and may be obtained from 
Mrs. Schoenbaum, 160-37 Highland 
avenue, Jamaica, and Harry T. Smith, 
100-19 198th street, Hollis. 





ene-' 


Astoria | 

The next meeting will be held Fri-| 
day, May 15, at 8:30 p. m., st Bo-!| 
hemian Hall, Second and Woolsey | 
avenucs. We ought to decide on thc | 


holding of strtet meetings as well as | 
other branch activities. All members 
are uvted to atten’. 


Lecture Calendar 


i MANHATTAN | 
Sunday May 17. 8:30 p. m.—.J2mes | 

Oneal, “The Breakdown of Capital-j 

ism,” 600 West 181st street. Ausnices, | 

| Socialist Party, Washington Heights 

} Forum. 

Tuesday, May 19. 8:30 n. m—tam-s 


| 
| 





| West 72nd_ street. Auspices, Upper 
| West Side Branch. Nocialist Party 

| BRONX | 
Friday. May 15. 8:30 p. m.—Abra- 
| ham I. Shiplacoff, Dr. Louis Hendin 
| “Present Dav Problems.” auditorium 


of building, 3451 Giles place. Auspices. | 


Socialist Party. Amalgamated Cooper- | 
ative Houses Branch. | 

Mondav, Mav 18. 9 p. m.—Nathan 
Chanin, tonic to be announced.” 


room, Amalgamated Cooperative 
Houses. Aucpices, Socialist Party 
Branch. 


Tu*sday. May 19, 9 p. m.—Sol Mar- | lished as the prevailing rate be-| the Board of Estimate does not} 
cus, “Legal Problems for Workers in fore Summer arrives so that its | finally grant the painters their] 
members can accept employment union scale, the union will fight the 
on such projects. In the last three | case through the courts. This was 
Tuesday, May 19, 9 p. m.—Sidney years, however, a new element has | do ‘ “ , 
mplicated the situation. All pub-| the painters successfully resisted) to Walter C. Martin, a eel 
lic schools constructed during this | the Tammany administration’s -ef- | dent of school buildings in New 
period have been completed with/forts to c-vrive them of the pre- | York City, protesting against wage 
Warshaw and Samuel Orr, “The So-/ the plastered walls uhpdinted. This|vailing rate by appealing to the| cutting by a contractor on the 
cialist Attitude Toward the Five-Year| has beeri dofé a8 a medstire of | state courts and finally the United| Brooklyn Technical High School 
economy 48 well as for the sup-| States Supreme Court. | 
| posed technical 
| patnt on fresh plaster does not} . 
—August | last long enough. When the paint-| had their union wage recognized }ornamental and miscellaneous iron | 
ing finally has to be done’it is an|as the prevailing rate by the Tam-|for the new building, paying its 
| many officials. Some say it is be- jemployees less than the prevailing js not far off—General 


New York Cour.” Workmen’s Cen- 
teor, 615 East 140th street. Auspices, 
ist A. D. Branch, Socialist Partv. 


Hertzberg. “Norman Thomas’ 

Book.” 1167 Boston road. Ausvices, 

Sovialist Party. 4th A. D. Branch. 
Thursday, May 21, 9 p. m—A 


Plan,” .20 Fast 
Auspires, Socialist 
Branch. 


Kingsbridge road. 
Party, 8th A. D 


BROOKLYN 

May 17, 9 p. m. 
“Poverty—Its Causes and/ 
1637 East 17th street, near 


Sunday, 
Claessens, 
Abolition,” 


Kings highway. Auspices, Y. P. §, 1.| alteration job and then the “chis- 
18, 9 p. m.—Louis| elling” 


Monday, May 
Evstein, “The Labor Government i 
Great Britain.” W. C. Cénter, 
Church avenue. Auspices, 
Patty, 18th A. D. Branch 2. 


3820 | 
Socialist 


Claessens, “Incentive 4nd Ambition— 
The Motives in Human Behaviour,” 
55 Snyder avenue. Auspices, Socialist 
Party, 21st A. D. 


Tuesday, May 19, 8:30 p. m—Abra- | plaster painting would only be/| Brindell 
granted to contractors accustomed | Trades Council and having that 
to doing new work. This would! council 
practically qualify only uhion erh-|that it is because the district 
standard speécifica- | council 
en’s tions for paintitig plastered sur-| “déliver the votes” of its members 
faces tecetitiy published by Wal- to Taminny Hall through the 
tér ©. Maftin, superintendent of process of endorsing Tammany 


“Present Day Problems,” Williamsburg | 
Mansion, 297 South Fifth street. Aus- 
pices, Socialist Party. 


Tuesday, May 19, 9 p. m—Speaker ployéts. 


ond topic to be announced. Workm' 


Circle Center, 218 Yan Sicken 


y. 


‘AT WORK 





| of painters who had supplied wage 


| ance companies, real estate enter- 


}in painting as a business. Kohler 


| object to computing wages that 
'are helow 


; secure all the information on the 


New co 





Friday, May 22, 8:30 p. m.—Utica 
avenue and Eastern parkway. Speak- 
ers, Louis Sadoff, Morris Kurinsky; 
H. N. Perlmutter. 

Friday, May 22, 8:30 p. m—Church 
avenue and East 49th street. Speak- 
ers, Samuel Seidman, Louis Epstein. 

Priday, May 22, 8:30 p m.—Corner 
Pitkin avenue and Bristol street 
Speakers, Henry Jager, J. Altman and 
others. 

Saturday, May 23, 8:30 p. m—66th 
Street and Bay parkway. Speakers, 
August Claessens, Ernestine Shapiro. 

Saturday, May 23. 8:30 Pp. m— 
Knickerbocker and™ Linden | street. 
Speakers, S. H. Friedman, Harry N. 
Perlmutter, Joseph A. Weil. 














Painters Fight for 
Prevailing Wage Rate 


(Continued from Page One 
lenged Kohler’s data and asked 
that he be given access to the 
original material upon which the 
investigators for the budget direc- 
tor had made their caleulations 
Zausner had made inquiries on his 
own account and found that em- 
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Treas. 


President; Joseph Schlossberg, Gen. Sec’y- 


Phone Spring 4548; uptown office, 30 West 
87th Street, Wisconsin 1270. Executive 
Board meets évery Tuesday evening, 8 





Coa 

Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Work- 

ers International Union. Office, 133 
Becond Ave.; Phone Orchard 9860-1-2. rhe 
Council meets every ist and 3rd Wednes- 
day.. 8S, Heérshkowitz, Sec’y-Treas. Oper- 
ators, Locki 1. Regulaf meétings every 
ist and Srd Saturday. Executive Board 
meets évery Monday. All meetings are 
held at 133 Second Aventie. N. ¥. C. 





INTERNATIONAL 
UR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. Affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 9 Jackson 
Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel Hunt- 
ers 2oint 9068. Morris Kaufman, Genera) 
President rnd Secretary. 





a 
URRIERS' JOINT COUNCIL 
OF N. Y. 


LOCAL 101, 105, 110 and 115 of The 
INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS OF U. 





N. Y. JOINT COUNCIL 


P.M. Manager, N. & ; Sec’y.-Tre 
rf age . pector y. A5., 


ex " zers, I. 
A. Mendelowitz, M. Goodman, 
nhem; Chairman of Executive ard, 
orris Rosenblatt; Sec’y. of Executive 
Board, Saul Hodos. 


Mn WAGON DRIVERS’ UNION 
Local 684, L. 0. of T. 





Thursdays Beetho- 
yen Hall, 210 B& Fifth 


St. 
Hofer, President and . Business 
Reent. Max Liebler, Secretary-Treasurer. 


SEE THAT pA ane WEARS 


UNTTED 








nicn, Loc 6369, A, FP. of L 
15th Street. Algonquin 1678. 
second We nesdey af 

at 162 Ly ag PE spat 
eltne’ 

c’y: J. Rosen- 


Wm. R 


every Mon e 
Max Shack, President; A. 
President; BE. Meyer, Rec. 

zweilg, mn. Sec’y and Treas. 
Chisling, Business Agent. 


N Local 1101 





MAKERS’ UNION 
A. F. of L, 7 E. 15th Bt 











Phone 


, M 
Board meets’ every Monday at 7 


Gingold, Manager; Saul 


tary-Treasurer, 





GOODS WORKERS | 
UNION 
Local 62 of LLVTG. W. 0. 3 W. 6th 
Street, New York City Telephone Cheisés 
5756-5757. A Snyder, Manager 








LABOR LYCEUM 























ployers having dealings with the|S. and ©, 23 West Sist Street. Penn. Brooklyn 
ry 4 i " : Phone, Algonquin 7082. Joint, Executive Willoug ui 
union and paying the union wage | 67932. Metts every Tuesday at 8:00 hee | R...... pF Tuesday night at 7:20, 919 isudy Ave., roe 
of $13.20 per day were overlooked|”: M@ 5: Merkin, S:anager. Benee ieee Overy Destemel,’ or OA Lg | sl ein Sie reakenaaas 
Fd i in the office. » a i 
by Kohler. McKee requested Koh- Treasurer. 7 STAGG 3843 
ler to —- Page the unions/ UR DRESSERS’ UNION GERMAN * 
in securing a e facts in the Loca! 2, International Fur Workers AINTERS' UNION aber 243-247 st. 
case. After the conference Zausner fist rte gg gt Local 499, Brotherhood of Painters, L Temple NEW TORE 
949 Willoughby Ave.,; Brooklyn; Stage 0798 Decorators and Paperhatigers. 
found difficulty in obtaining the a ar hee ta Detabecer "Wie reer "| Regular Meetings every Wednesday Eve- Workmen’s Educational Associetiéa 
Source of the director’s calcula-|dent, Sam Kroll; Business Agent, @. Kal- | ning, at the babor moe 243 Mogg +4 Exet, erst i Enrertatonaade and 
: . Je . . 
tions but finally succeeded in se- hb Samuel Minde!; Treas- | Po ottiner, Secretary; Peter Bails, Telephone REGent 10038 
curing a list of some 200 employers : cha 


data. Examiyation proved that 
they were mostly factories, insur- | 


pzises, hotels and the like who 
employed a few painters for re- 
pair work but who did not engage 


apparently had made a deliberate 
attempt to seek out information 
which would discredit the union's 
contentions. The union does not 


the union scale pro- 
vided an honest effort is made to 


Stibject. The union maintains that 
its members who receive $13.20 a 
day constitute far more than the 
forty per cent of the number of 
painters in New York City that 


for establishing the prevailing 
rate. It holds that Kohler’s fig- 
ures at the very best apply to 
only a very small minority of the 
painters in New York City. 

A Promise Unfilled 





school buildings, contains a clause 
containing qualifications required 
of contractors. The (latter must 
have three years of experience and 
must prove they have completed 
interior painting and decorating 
on five jobs costing not less than 
$7,000 in each case. Very carefully 
all references to experience on 
new work has been omitted, thus 
nullifying most of the good accom- 
plished by the qualifications. It 
seems that non-union contractors 
satisfying the requirements tech- 
nically may win the contracts and 
not pay the union scale of wages. 
One of the disheartening things 
about the situation is that painters 
employed by the city lose the dif- 
ference between thé $11 per day 
the city graciously pays them and 
the $13.20 they should receive as 
union men unless they sign pro- 
tests at the time they receive their 
checks. For a time the city paint- 
ers were given an additional check 





Since the alteration 
school buildings is an important | 


ious that the union wage be estab- | 


reasons that herd 


' 


The 


’ 


as to why the painters have not} 


contractors bid for the/ cause they have not affiliated with 
n| work; anticipating the payment ef| the Building Trades Council be- 
sub-scdle wages. To remedy this| cause they object to sofme of the 
condition Secretary Zausner a few | regulations 
Monday, May 18, 9 p. m.—August/ months ago gainéd a promise from | Council as placing too much power 
the committeé on buildings andjin the hands of officials. 
|sites of the Board of Education| painters, it will be remembered, 
headed by William J. Weber that; were active in exposing “Boss” 


work on/| occasionally for $1 a day but this| 


has been discontinued. The  work- 


tea element in painting dotie for the|ers are likely to fail to protest < 
city the union is particularly anx-| their wages just as happened in| Fight Cut in W ages on 


similar cases in recent years. If 


ne in the last big fight when 


Explanations are being ventured | 


established by that 


The 


of the old Buildings 


reorganized. Others say 


has never promised to 









candidates for office. 

What was expected to be the 
first full and perhaps final hear- 
ing of the committee of the whole 
of the Board of Estimate on the 
prevailing rate of wages did not 
come off again. President of the 
Board of Aldermen McKee speak- 
ing for Mayor Walker stepped out 
of the Beard of Estimate room 
and invited the large representa- 
tion of union officials and mem- 
bers into another chamber where 
he addressed them. He announced 
that Budget Director Kohler was 
ill and besides some unions want- 
ed to go further into the wage 
data and that, therefore, it was 
advisable to put off the prevailing 
rate question for another meeting. 





rate of wages. Now it has dis- 
charged about forty of its effie - 
ployees and begun to re-employ 
them at lower wages. This wagé- 
cutting is particularly despicable 
since the company had obtained 
its contract expecting to pay cer- 
tain wages and now is taking ad« 
vantage of the unemployment sit- 
uation to make even more 

on its contract. What the Tam- 
many controlled officials will do 
about this case, committed as théy 
are to befriend labor, reriaiie to 
be seen. ‘j : 








Now at the RKO 
Mayfair 





|Some rank and filers declared 
| what was on their minds to the} 
|indignation of McKee but the | 


| whole question was postponed, | 
inevertheless, for another twojj 
weeks. 





Iron, Bronze Workers 


| sliilliati 

The executive board of 
| Architectural Iron and Bronze 
| Workers Union has sent a letter 








now under construction. The North 
American Iron Works has fabri-| 
cated a considerable amount ot | 


| 






f 





Bares 


In “Bachelor Apartment,” 


which 
is now at the Mayfair, Lowell 
Sherman both acts and directs 
and is assisted among others by 
Mae Murray. 





I think we are on the décline, Tt is 
money, money, money with us. We 
put lime in our cotton, and ate fall 
of tricks in every trade. Now, 
hood fn trade shows want of morality 
in the nation; and when 
that is, honesty—is lacking, the end 

Gordon. 





———--- 





When You Buy 


Cloth Hats 


and Caps 
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butions do not necessarily represent the policy 
seater. Ys . 


organized working class. 

On the other hand it welcomes a va- 
> wi pur, on- 

on both«sides of the 
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SATURDAY, MAY 16, 1931 


_ Best Minds Deliberate 

we BEST MINDS of world capitalism were 
"sent to the Sixth Congress of the International 
‘Chamber of Commerce meeting at Washington. 








They deliberated on unemployment and agreed on 
_ @ feSolution bearing the caption “Solution of the 


Welcome to the Rich 
OX of the interesting phases| of the admin-. 
istration of the immigration ‘laws is the wel- 
come extended to the rich while the doors are 
practically closed to the poor. The triumph of the 
capitalist class over the slave owners as a result of 
the Civil War was followed by a policy of stimulat- 
ed immigration of workers from Europe. The em- 
ploying class desired an overstocked labor market 
to keep wages down. Then their agents in Con- 
gress buile up a tariff wall behind which they 
could gouge the masses. ~ 
Now that they have what appears to be a per- 
manently glutted labor market, due to technical 
changes and new machines in industry, the old 
doctrine of the United States as an “asylum for 
the oppressed of Europe” has been discatded. 
This doctrine was never the real reason that in- 
spired our exploiting classes. It was a mask con- 
cealing their desire for cheap labor power. 
The shift to an open affection for the rich 
visitor and immigrant became evident when, dur- 
ing the Wilson administration, the government 
placed a transport at the disposal of some Czarist 
refugees and brought them across the Pacific to 
the United States. Our consular agents now have 
discretionary power in the matter of limiting entry. 
One consul is reported as refusing admittance unless 
the immigrant promised not to work for five years! 
This ruling definitely singles out the rich. If a 
prospective immigrant, on the other hand, proves 
that he already has a job here and would not be- 
come a public charge he is excluded under the 
contract-labor provision of the law! 
This is one unforeseen phase of the war to make 
the world safe for democracy. 





Symptoms of Social Change 
_ EVERY age when a social system is becom- 

ing feeble and ready for burial increasing sec- 
tions of the so-called “intellectual” classes turn 
against it. ‘This attitude may range all the way 
from one of mere opposition to the claims and 
philosophy of the ruling classes to a position of 
agitation for a new order to replace the old one. 
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~ Unemployed Problem.” In that document they say 
“that, “as both industry and agriculture have ex- 
_ perienced an enormous technical development with- 


Marx and Engels observed this as a factor in social 
change when they said that these “ideologists” 
raise themselves “to the level of comprehending” 


modities.” 


_ ift.a very short period, it has not been possible, 
ypartly on account of the war and its effects, to 
“harmonize production and consumption of com- 


’ But this avoids the issue instead of meeting it. 
No doubt the war has complicated the problem 

there were industrial depressions in the past’ 
that were not complicated by war problems. They 


what is happening. 
It was amusing to notice how the Catholic Bish- 
ops in this country, following the end of the World 
War when Europe was rocking with revolutions, 
adopted a program of social reconstruction which 
was critical of the whole capitalistic system. It 
went far to condemn the wage system and to ap- 
prove cooperation as a substitute. It revealed the 
church adapting itself to changes that might sweep 


_ came in, times of peace. 


* worse each crisis becomes. 


adopt. a meaningless resolution. 
class to stabilize employment. It is like’ saying, 
“we have a depression; let's wipe out the depres- 
“sion.” They go on to warn against “‘excessive”’ 
"drain on national income” to pay unemployment 
irelief. What they mean is that their incomes should 
fndt be excessively taxed to provide such relief. 

This futiliry is merely further evidence of the 
meed of the working people to rely upon them- 
selves, to seek for power and to use that power 
to eventually end the system that afflicts them 
“with privation, 


ce 





Doakism 
PARALYSIS of thought and action. No other 
words describe some sections of the American 
labor movement now facing problems of vast im- 
port to workingmen and women, The one hope- 
ful sign is that in the past year or two trade unions 
im many states have taken up the fight for old age 
pensions and some are now fighting for unem- 
ployment insurance legislation. These are encour- 
aging items but the disaster which the depression 
has brought to the masses should bring the whole 
labor army into action on a scale hitherto unknown 
in our history. 

With fifteen million people facing —privation 
Secretary of Labor Doak tells the convention of 
Railroad Trainmen how happy we all should be 
that he sits in the Cabinet with Hoover. The dele- 
gates were warned against “all kinds of isms,” 
» Doakism, of course, being excepted. Any ism but 
= his which brings him a nice salary while fifteen 
© “millions starve in some way undermines the foun- 
dations of, the republic. So the nicely tailored and 
well fed Doak warned against ‘a sea of socialized 


ciples of freedom and democracy” may “drown.” 
‘If this Doakism is the best that a century of 


ceiver and dispose of the labor movement at auc- 
tion. But we do not believe that this bootlicking 
8 @ permanent phase of our labor history. The 
> fact that many unions now support socialized ac- 

“#ivity in urging old age pensions and unemploy- 
Ment insurance legislation indicates that Doakism 
is far from being accepted by workingmen and 
women. 

Let us work and hope for an elemental crusade 
among the organized workers that will eventually 
prove a sea that will drown Doakism, leaving be- 
»~ hind only an unpleasant memory. 








‘ In proportion as the bourgeoisie, i. e., capital, is 
‘ @eveloped, in the same proportion is developed the 
» proletariat, the class of modern workers who live 
_@nly so long as they find work, and who only find 


an go long as their work increases capital.— 
As Marx. : é 


In fact, production of 
“commodities for sale and profit, a social order less 
‘than two hundred years old, is the only social 
‘order in all history that has repeatedly broken 
vn. The more we are able to produce the 
Production and con- 
‘sumption never have balanced under this system. 
So in the face of twenty millions of workers 
unemployed all over the world the representatives 
Of industry and finance from all over the world 
They urge their 


industrial activity’ in which our glorious “prin- | 


labor history can produce we should call in a re- | 


throughout the world. 


cialist lines is another case in point. 


of themselves, yet they are also symptoms. 


ment. 


its life. 








The Ideal State 


What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlement, or labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays, and broad-armed ports, ; 

Where, laughing at the storm, proud navies ride; 
Nor starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed Baseness wafts perfume to 

pride! 

No! men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above .dull brutes endured, 
In forest, brake, or fen 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare main- 


tain. 
—SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


| ‘! & NUTSHELL 


The American Civil Liberties Union reports in 
its bulletin of May 9 that 8,000 Commurists met in 
Madison Square on May Day, paraded for two hours 
and then demonstrated in Union Square where 
3,000 Socialists met after parading. How insig- 
| nificant that Socialist demonstrtaion was! The 
Civil Liberties Union takes unwarranted liberties 
with the facts. The Communists had 100,000 on 
the square and the Socialists a hundred. On the 
~ ' 
square! Sr 
| War is the grave of all good, whether in adminis- 
| tration or legislation, and it throws power into the 
hands of the most worthless class of statesmen.— 


John Bright. 
































* * * 

A generation ago Professor Ely, before he _ be- 
came an apologist of capitalism, wrote: “If, as the 
Socialist and the advocate of the trust system con- 
tend, the inevitable tendency and result of economic 
competition be the monopolistic domination of indus- 
trial activities by private corporations, then So- 
cialism is inevitable.” 

* * * 

There is something in Socialism to kill ignorance 
and to destroy vice. There is something in it to 
shut up the jails, to do away with prostitution, to 
reduce crime and drunkenness, and wipe out forever 
the sweater and the'slums, the beggars and the 
idle rich, the useless fine ladies and lords, and make 
it possible for sober and willing workers to live 
healthy, happy, and honorable lives:—Robert Blatch- 

ord. 


* o 
The New York State Bureau of Women in Indus- 
try reports that women’s wages are being “sharply 
lowered” and that the woman wage worker is com- 
pelled to “adjust her life to lower standards of 
living.” A higher standard of voting will help pre- 
vent a lower standard of living is a good Socialist 
slogan, . 7 


. 





The recent report of.the Economics Commission 
of the National Council of Christian Associations 
favoring a radical reconstruction of society on So- 
One may 
even observe symptoms of this trend in the protests 
made by some dailies against the naked attempt of 
the power crowd to take over the educational sys- 
tems of the country. These protests go no farther 
than warning a powerful section of the ruling class 
not to endanger the whole system by making fools 


Capitalism is failing in the minds of many who 
have accepted it as a finality in social develop: 
When the labor movement catches up with 
this critical view capitalism will be fighting for 


HE GREAT structures of a 


capitalistic achievement. 

And below, a growing army 
manity is crawling through the 
Never such a contrast before. 


heights. Never such depths. 


shadows. 


man-created canyons . 
ders of the avalanche of falling 
Wages—the lifeblood of the 
or disappear entirely. 


The toilers, cast aside, struggle through the 
The masters above stand dizzy before their 


. . deafened with the thiun- 


Dividends—as_ usual. 
Millions of ,people ‘unemployed—pnfed—un: — 





business empire 
tower into the very clouds—the peaks of 


sheltered. A picture of human misery. 
Empty factories and full breadlines. 


Emptied pocketbooks and vacant shops. 


of suffering hu- 
valley of want. 
Never such 

plus wheat. 


want of buyers. 


values. 
mass—grow less 


The nation proclaims its greatest deficit. Mars 
collects his greatest taxes. 
Children starve and experts worry over sut- 


Homes are heatless and coal and oil wasted for 


Railroads run half-full trains and 


foot-sore workers walk from town to town. 
New homes are begging for occupants and 
ald men go begging for shelter. : 
Never before such contrasts, never such an 
indictment of capitalism, never before such an 
argument for Socialism. 
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By Frederick Engels 
‘HE materialist conception of 
history starts from the propo- 
sition that the production of the 
means to support human fife and, 
next to production, the exchange 
of things produced, is the basis 
of all social structure; that in 
every society that has appeared 
in history, the manner in which 
wealth is distributed and society 
divided into classes or orders, is 
dependent upon what is produced, 
how it is produced, and how the 
products are exchanged. 

From this point of view the final 
causes of all social changes and 
political revolutions are to be 
sought, not in men’s brains, not 
in man’s better insight into eternal 
truth and justice, but in changes 
in the modes of production and 
exchange. They are to. be sought 








not in the philosophy, but in the 
economics of each particular epoch. 


‘ + we” +h 


Some Socialist Fundamentals 





o 


The growing perception that exist- 
ing social institutions are. unreas- 
onable and unjust, that reason has 
become unreason, and right wrong, 
is only proof that in the modes of 
production and exchange changes 
have silently taken place, with 
which the social order, adapted to 
earlier economic conditions, is no 
| longer in keeping. 


From this it also follows that 
the means of getting rid of the 
incongruities that have been 
brought to light, must also be 
present, in a more or less de- 
veloped condition, within the 
changed modes of production them- 
selves. These means are not to 
be invented by deduction from 
fundamental principles, but are to 
be discovered in the stubborn facts 
of the existing system of produc- 
tion. 

* 


The .bourgeoisie .broke up. the 








feudal system and built upon its 
ruins the capitalist order of so- 
ciety, the kingdom of free compe- 
tition, of personal liberty, of the 
equality, before the law, of all 
commodity owners, of all the rest 
of the capitalist blessings. 


The new productive forces have 
already outgrown the capitalistic 
mode of using them. And this 
conflict between productive forces 
and modes of production is not a 
conflict engendered in the mind of 
man, like that between original 
sin and divine justice. It exists, 
in fact, objectively, outside us, in- 
dependently of the will and actions 
even of the men that have brought 
dt on. 

Modern Socialism is nothing* but 
the reflex, in thought, of this con- 
flict in fact; its ideal reflection in 
the minds, first, of the class di- 


men’s Section, 


Sessions 4 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 


tional Congress. 


enna. A_ great 


overture to the Congress. 


(1) Disarmament and War; 


for Democracy; 





tions of the L. S. I. 


sions. 


Associations will be held. 


by the Fourth 


in the Concert House. 


fourth held by the Labor and So 
cialist International which was re 





constituted in Hamburg in 1923. | 


In ternational 
CongressOpens 
On July 25th 


Labor Olympiad, Wo- 
Law: 
yers’ Ass’n to Hold 


URICH.—The Labor and So- 
cialist International publishes 
details of the coming Interna- 
The Congress 
will open in the Concert House in 
Vienna on the 25th of July at 3 
p.m. and will probably end on the 
afternoon of the ist August. The 
opening coincides with the end of 
a great Workers’ Olympiad in 
international 

mass demonstration in the streets 
on Sunday, 26th July, will form 
the close of the Olympiad and the 
The 
delegates to the Congress will 
greet the demonstration-before the 
ramp of the Parliament building. 
The agenda of the Congress was 
drawn up as follows at the last 
meeting of the Executive of the 
Labor and Socialist International: 
(2) 
The General Situation of the So- 
cialist Movement and the Fight 
(3) World Eco- 
nomic Crisis and Unemployment; 
(4) International Women’s Con- 
ference; (5) Activity of the Execu- 
tive and the Secretariat of: the 
L. S. I. and Organization Ques- 
The former 


various delegations will be repre- 
sented according to the strength 
fof the representation of the coun- 
tries on the Executive., The bour- 
geois press will only be admitted 
to the full sessions, but the So- 
cialist press will also be admitted 
to the meetings of the commis- 


A meeting of the International 
Alliance of Socialist Lawyers and 
a Conference of Workers’ Travel 


The Congress will be preceded 
International 
Women’s Conference of the Labor 
and Socialist International on the 
23rd and 24th, and perhaps the 
25th, July, which will also be held 


The Vienna Congress will be the 


of Revolt 


EXICO CITY — (FP) — 

Against the proposed labor 
code now being discussed in the 
chamber of deputies, responsible 
leaders of organized labor in 
Mexico urged a general strike if 
necessary, and even hinted at 
armed revolution, addressing a 
protest meeting of workers, held 
in a large Mexico City theater. 
The meeting, sponsored by the 
United Front Committee of lead- 
ing trade union organizations, in- 
cluded representatives of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor 
(Crom), the General Federation of. 
Labor, independent unions and the 
National Peasants’ League. 
“This proposed law would hand 
over the Mexican proletariat to 
the exploitation of Yankee capital- 
ism,” declared Ricardo Trevino, 
speaker forthe Crom, which, with 
the A. F. of L., is affiliated with 
the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor. “Either the deputies wrote 
it in‘-bad faith or they carry their 
brains in their feet.” “Both,” 


nodded.. “We are going before 
Congress to fight for our rights, 
but if we are defeated there, we 


practice will be followed of form-| i © on fighti 

; hting i r 
ing Congress commissions for ieatdhin.” The © pone. Wc pao 
each point of the agenda. The} thunderous. 


In accordance with Mexican cus- 
tom, after a principle has been 
written into the constitution, a 
code must be devised to carry out 
the constitutional provisions. Al- 
though: Article 123, the labor bill 
of rights, was written into the 
Constitution of 1917, no federal 


code has ever been enacted to de- 


fine its provisions 

Business men complain, Trevino 
pointed out, that investments are 
held up by the lack of a federal 
labor code, and blame organized 
workers for obstructing its pas- 
sage. “It is time,” he added, “to 
fix the historical responsibility for 
whatever obstruction there may 
be. 

“For a permanent law defining 
| the rights of labor, the govern- 
ment has come forward with a 
code which sweeps away all the 





The Hamburg Foundation Con-/rights gained by the blood and 


Brussels Congress in 1928. 
Cards for delegates, 


work of the Congress Committee 


before leaving home. 
representatives of the 
affiliated to the L. S. I.), and for 


Local Committee only. 








Tamiment to 
Open Season 


‘On May 30th| 


REPARED for Decoration 

Day week-end and its most 
successful season, Camp Tamiment 
is soon to swing its gates open 
for the beginning of its eleventh 
year. Registers have been dusted 
off and files put in motion, elec- 
tricity spurts through wires, wa- 
ter pours through pipes, great fires 
roar in the stoves, the lake stirs 
with a ripple, the boards of the 
bungalows glow, and suddenly the 
Camp, which has lain so quietly 


and still since last September, 
takes on the furore and activity 
of life. 

With considerable pride and 


happiness, Camp Tamiment greets 
new*and old campers with a new 
social hall and club room and with 
new sports facilities. The new hall 
is one of the finest equipped and 
ideal of modern camp social halls. 
A modern theatrical stage equip- 
ped with a modern lighting sys- 
tem has been installed. A dance 
floor which has been doubled in 
size will allow for the ever increas- 
ing campers to dance smoothly. 

A new clubroom, following the 
design of a modern hunting lodge, 
will be a retreat for the campers’ 
delight. 
something new for campers. 
Ascending the steps of the club- 
froom to the roof of the building, 
one finds him or herself on what 
|first appears to be the promenade 
|deck of an ocean liner, but in 
| reality is the canvassed sundeck. 

The new social hal! will be fur- 
|nished with equiprient for indoor 
|basketballe Other games have 
jbeen Added, such as shuffle ball 
j}and various floor and table games. 
| Altogether, the beautiful new hall, 
with the improved ground and wa- 
terfront equipment, will make 
|Camp Tamiment the finest recrea- 
| tional center in the East. 





| Labor’s Dividends in Steel 

| In the iron and steel industry, 
| both the severity and frequency of 
| accidents increased in 1929, being 
| the first increase in frequency re- 
| corded since 1922, and the first in- 
| crease in severity since 1926. From 
| 1928 to 1929, the frequency rate 
|rose from 19.7 to 24.8 (per 1,000,- 
| 000 hours’ exposure) and the sev- 


rectly suffering under it, the work- jerity rate from 2.2 to 2.6 (per 


ing Class. 


; \ 


1,000 hours’ exposure). 


Above the club room 1S | worker, 


|when he 


gress was followed by the Mar- 
seilles Congress in 1925 and the 


fraternal 
delegates, and representatives of 
the Party press, will be distrib- 
uted only by the Secretariat of the 
L. 8S. I. In order to facilitate the 


’ 


and also in their own interests, all 
who are attending the Congress 
are requested to obtain their cards 
Tickets for 
Press 
(apart from the Press of parties 


visitors, will be distributed by the 


tears of the revolution and written 
into the constitution. Naturally 
labor cannot accept it. We rea- 
lize the country is in a crisis. We 
have offered to make even more 
sacrifices, if capital will make sac- 
rifices in proportion. But this 
must be through a _ temporary 
agreement, to last as long as the 
crisis, not by a permanent law.” 

Willingness to go to the limit 
in fighting the proposed law was 
echoed by other speakers. “If 
Mexico is to destroy the workers 
to attract foreign capital, I say 
that we need other investments— 
the capital of the workers, the 
only capital they have—in new 
flows of blood which we will pour ‘ 
out before we let conditions go 
back to worse than before the 
| revolution,” said Chairman Mario 
|Rojas Avendano, of the graphic 
arts union. 

Ernesto Velasco of the Electri- 
cal Workers, after attacking the 
vagueness of the wording on the 
8-hour day, the recognition of 
company unions and practical abo- 
lition of the right to strike, added 
that “laws like this are what bring 
on social revolution.” 

“In this attack on unionism,” 
declared Salvador J. Romero of 











go forward and do constructive 
work—at the cost of a new revo- 
lution if it be necessary.” 

The government has abandoned 
the ideals of Zapata, the agrarian 
revolutionist, and fails to break 
up the big haciendas for the peas- 
ants, affirmed R. Lope Fuentes, of 
the National Peasant J,eague. 
Mexico is just a great estate di- 
vided between the old and the new 
landlords, he said. ‘The new law 
would exclude all peasants and 
agrfcultural workers from fair 
labor provisions. It is a crab law 
—walking backwards to 1908.” (In 
1908 Mexico was under the abso- 
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lute dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, 
remembered by all workers and 
peasants as a master slave driver.) 

Wolstano Pineda of the General 
Federation of Labor, dressed in 
the blue denim of the Mexico City 
drew echoing applause 
declared that “if it is 
necessary to perform a revolution- 
ary act, we will stop the factories, 
we will leave the fields,“ we will 
stand with crossed arms, and let 
the labor law work by itself.” 

In pushing this law, Mexican 
business men are acting as the 
procurers of American capital, said 
Romero of the Transport Workers, 
and rather than saddle the vast 
majority of Mexican people with 
such slavery, Mexico should refuse 
to pay the national debt, which 
would simply pour millions into 
the pockets of the rich capitalists: 
Luis Rojas Avendano of Puebla, ' 
pointed out that there are 6,000,000 
working peasants in Mexico and 
500,000 workers, amounting to 
more than a third of the popula- 
tion, not counting their non-work- 
ing children. 





I rejoice in life for its own sake. 
Life is no “brief candle” for me. It 
is a sort of splendid torch, which I 
have got hold of for the moment; and 
I want to make it burn as brightly as 
possible before handing it on to future 
generations.—G. Bernard Shaw. - 


the Railroad Workers, “we must { 


I cael a et ter 


Vows Fight on 
NewLaborCode 


Leaders Charge Gov't. 
Bends Knee to “Yan- 
keeCapitalism”—Talk 


yelled the crowd, and Trevino ‘. 
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